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ABSTRACT 


Science is the study of natural process. Sociology as a science is a study of the 
natural process by which personality is formed and cultural continuity maintained. 
Biology is a study of the organic process by which individuals are produced and 
species continuity maintained. Social change is gradual and cumulative; organic 
change is sudden and selective. Sociology accepts the individual as a datum; biol- 
ogy is not interested in, and cannot talk sense about, anything except the individual. 
Many problems of concrete reality involve elements of both processes. In such case 
either process may be abstracted for purposes of scientific study. Either process 
may give rise to problems in the other field. 


The somewhat narrowly specialized interest affected by certain 
modern scholars leaves them singularly ill-informed concerning 
other closely related disciplines. This neglect to define the process 
they seek to investigate, the failure to understand its relations and 
its limitations, renders the specialist unable to recognize the limits 
beyond which his method ceases to be applicable or his conclusions 
valid. In the absence of a critical attitude, enthusiasm for a par- 
ticular research technique leads to its being pushed beyond its 
point of usefulness, to its being extended to data not amenable to 
explanation by the given means. One result appears in the frequent 
disposition of certain specialists to speculate and dogmatize in for- 
eign fields, to use data of their own specialty and derive conclu- 
sions in a different order of reality. 
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It is, perhaps, to be expected that some confusion should exist 
in regard to the type and amount of independence and dependence 
of the various scientific disciplines and concerning their interrela- 
tionships. The influence of the older effort to define the sciences 
by some convenient partition of subject matter is still felt. But 
even in circles where there is recognition of the fact that the disci- 
plines must be distinguished in terms of their problems and points 
of view, the actual relationship is not always clearly understood. 
The natural processes that define the scientific problems are not 
separated in reality. They may be isolated only by an order of con- 
ceptual abstraction not habitualiy indulged. The generality of work- 
ers in any field are not interested in, or informed about, the pre- 
suppositions and implications of their scientific method. They oc- 
cupy a standpoint naively and manipulate a method mechanically. 
The tenability of the standpoint and the applicability of the tech- 
nique to the problem in hand are often uncritically assumed rather 
than consciously and tentatively accepted as a result of method- 
ological reflection and analysis. 

That there is confused thinking in respect to the relation of 
organic and social reality is patent and notorious. The common use 
of the phrase “biological sociology,” euphonized by the American 
Sociological Society into “the biological factors in social causa- 
tion,” is adequate evidence that sociologists sometimes combine 
words without expressing thought. The increasing use of the verbal 
contradiction, “social biology,” is likewise sufficient proof that 
there are biological writers who are uninformed concerning the 
meaning of either of the words that they have wedded. Outside the 
circle of professional scholarship there appears to be a complete 
lack of understanding of the relation of organic and culture facts. 
An example in point is the widespread popular interest in eugenic 
programs—pseudo-scientific structures erected upon the assump- 
tion of a relationship between organic and social reality that has no 
existence in fact. 

The confused state of thought in regard to biology and sociol- 
ogy is one of long standing and, if one may judge from the current 
publication, is likely to persist and increase. The sociologists are 
in no small degree responsible for the confusion. 
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II 


The assumption is here made that science is the study of nat- 
ural process. It is the attempt to understand the causal relations in 
the natural world. It attempts to isolate and define the factors op- 
erating to produce results, to show the inevitable phenomenal se- 
quence to the end that behavior may be foretold, and hence brought 
within the orbit of human control. Its function is purely instru- 
mental. It is concerned with the means by which ends are reached; 
it is in no way concerned to evaluate the ends except in so far as 
they are treated as means to yet other ends. 

There can be no science except as there is a natural process to 
be described, analyzed, and explained. In the absence of a natural 
process any observed temporal sequence or spatial relation is pure- 
ly fortuitous. There is no invariability of behavior, and predicta- 
bility is an illusion. In the world of natural phenomena events 
maintain the semblance of chance happenings until the natural 
process that resolves their uniqueness has been scientifically re- 
constructed. Until this has been done, human understanding does 
not rise above the historic level. There may be a chronicle of more 
or less meaningless events, valuable for artistic and literary pur- 
poses but useless for purposes of comprehension and control. 

The sciences are separate and independent to the extent that 
the processes they study are separate and independent in reality. 
They are dependent and interrelated to the extent and in the way 
that the natural processes that they undertake to describe are con- 
ditioned, the one by the other. The generality of a science, whether 
it is a major or a minor discipline, depends directly and exclusively 
upon the generality of the natural process to be explained. 

Sociology is a method and a point of view for the study of the 
social process. There are logical divisions and subdivisions of the 
science in so far as the social process itself is a complex of minor 
processes. The present separation into problems of personality and 
problems of culture is more a difference in point of view and type 
of questions for concrete investigation than a logical division of the 
process itself. 

Biology is a method and a point of view for the study of the 
organic process. Three major subdivisions of the organic process— 
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the visceral, the somatic, and the genetic—are commonly recog- 
nized and determine specialization within the group of problems 
covered by the discipline. 

The two processes, biological and sociological, are objectively 
present and relatively distinct; it should be possible to describe 
them objectively and to indicate their points of contact. 


III 


In so far as it is of immediate concern here, the biological proc- 
ess has to do with continuity and change in the original nature of 
man. By original nature is to be understood that complement of re- 
flexes, capacities, potentialities, and the like that is determined in 
the individual by virtue of his position in the organic scale. The 
exact content of this innate equipment and its variation with indi- 
viduals are matters of biological investigation and research, as is 
also the mechanism by means of which the original nature is trans- 
mitted and new forms produced. The unit of biological investiga- 
tion and generalization is the germ cell. The whole genetic process 
culminates in the production of the individual, a concept that is 
always to be defined and understood biologically. 

The germ-plasm stream continues essentially unchanged. All 
individuals of a species are alike originally in that each embodies 
the same complex of physical, mental, and temperamental traits, 
and the individuals of each generation are like those of each pre- 
ceding one. There seems to be no reason to assume in the case of 
the human animal that the original nature, transmitted through the 
processes of biological inheritance, has undergone any material 
change in a period of perhaps a thousand generations. To be sure, 
individuals of the same species differ one from another. But all 
such differences are the kind that may be produced by the same 
combination of quantitatively varying traits. 

But changes do occur. There are individuals variant because 
of mutational change, individual forms unlike all others of the an- 
cestral species. They are possessed of unique traits, or are charac- 
terized by a unique combination of traits, or by the absence of 
traits common to members of the species from which they sprang. 
Upon such initial forms the physical environment acts selectively. 
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If the variant be, by virtue of its peculiarities, unable to cope with 
the destructive forces of the environment, it is immediately or ulti- 
mately eliminated. If the mutational peculiarities be selectively in- 
different, the variant may survive, reproduce, and form ultimately 
a distinctive strain, or modify, through cross-fertilization, the par- 
ent stock. If the peculiarities are of superior utility in the competi- 
tive business of life, the variant may not only survive and by in- 
breeding fix its type, but ultimately it may displace the parent 
stock. The appearance of mutant forms, the selective process by 
which the variants are eliminated or established as a distinctive 
breed, and the racial consequences of inbreeding and cross-breed- 
ing are questions of organic stability or change which the biological 
technique undertakes to describe and explain. 

With this task accomplished, the biological study as such comes 
to an end. The genetic process is that by which the continuity of 
the race is maintained through biological inheritance and trans- 
mission by discrete units, and racial modification effected by muta- 
tion, reproduction, and selection. Genetic biology is the study of 
this type of inheritance; its unit of investigation and generalization 
is the germ cell; and its method—like that of every scientific disci- 
pline—is observation, classification, and generalization. 

The social process and the consequent task of the science of 
sociology may accurately be described in a parallel way. It has to 
do with the means by which human nature is acquired, transmitted, 
and modified. The raw materials of this process are the biological 
individuals on the one hand and the fact of associated life on the 
other. The finished products are human personality and group cul- 
ture. 

The individual is a datum from the point of view of sociology. 
But the individual comes at birth into a social environment and 
lives in contact with others of like nature; he acquires a social 
heritage and a personality as a result of his interaction and commu- 
nication with his fellows. The mechanism of this process is imita- 
tion when the individual takes the initiative; when the initiative is 
on the side of the group, it is inculcation. The content of the heri- 
tage transmitted is the body of technological fact characteristic of 
the group; the complex of sentiments, attitudes, and customary 
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practices resulting from, and basic to, the unique character of the 
group life; the ceremonial, institutional, and other control tech- 
niques elaborated consciously or incidentally to perpetuate the ex- 
isting order; and the body of philosophic rationalization evolved in 
the continued effort to explain and justify the culture complex and 
the behavior forms. The resultant is the human person as distinct 
from the biological individual. 

The body of culture, having its origin in the fact of associated 
life and elaborated in response to human need, is transmitted by 
each generation to the succeeding one. This process of transmis- 
sion, chiefly in the sympathetic contacts of the primary group, 
maintains the spatial and temporal solidarity of the group and is 
responsible for the relatively unchanging character of human na- 
ture and the persistence of culture forms. On the other hand there 
is social change. Owing to accident and invention, to the imperfec- 
tion of the machinery for the social inculcation of tradition, and to 
the introduction of foreign material in secondary contacts, the cul- 
ture complex is in a continuous state of growth. The growth and 
modification of the social heritage reacts to change the human na- 
ture formed in and as a result of the body of culture fact. 

The task of sociology is to describe this social process which 
forms the human personality, builds a culture, and guarantees so- 
cial continuity. It also essays an explanation of the process by 
which change is brought about in the life-organization of persons 
and in the culture of the group in so far as these changes come as 
a result of contact and communication. This latter task involves 
explanation of the pace of social change, its direction and social de- 
termination, and the means by which change takes place and values 
become defined, as well as the mechanisms by which the group con- 
trols value realization. The units of sociological investigation are 
the behavior tendencies of persons and the culture facts toward 
which they react; the method of investigation is that common to all 
science—observation, classification, and generalization in terms of 
units. 

The two processes are relatively distinct; consequently the two 
sciences are relatively independent. But at certain points the proc- 
esses come together and interact or operate simultaneously to the 
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same or different ends with a resultant not amenable to explanation 
adequately in terms of either science alone. Certain problems do 
not lie exclusively in either field. 


IV 


In considering the relationship of the sciences and the limits of 
their respective techniques it is necessary to recognize a difference 
in interest, hence a difference of problem and procedure. The exist- 
ing fact of attention may present both a biological and a cultural 
aspect; the concrete phenomenal reality may be resultant of factors 
representing different orders of reality. In such case it is possible 
and legitimate—indeed, necessary—to abstract and analyze each 
process independently. And it is also possible and necessary to con- 
sider the relationship of the processes conceptually abstracted from 
the specific content through and by means of which they get ex- 
pression. Not until this has been done is there a basis for under- 
standing or control. 

With the possible exception of the lower orders, every animal 
has a dual inheritance; there is present a complement of appetites 
and capacities characteristic of the form and transmitted biologi- 
cally, and there is present a body of habit resulting from present 
and previous associated life. The group life may be nothing more 
than the temporary and largely physiological contact of the mother 
and offspring, and the temporary association of the sexes in the 
mating season. This brief period of association of the solitary ani- 
mals is probably the lowest level of group life; but it is group life, 
and as such has an influence on the behavior and character of the 
associating forms. However trifling may be the effects of such con- 
tacts, the process is social; hence it is object material for sociologi- 
cal study. In certain animal species group life is the rule, and be- 
havior is conditioned to that fact. It seems commonly to be as- 
sumed that the behavior of the so-called “social” animals is purely 
physiological; that it is an unmodified expression of the forms’ 
instinctive equipment. If such be the case, there is a major socio- 
logical problem to explain how contact and association can exist 
without influence on the associating forms. But there are numerous 
indications that the assumption is an unfounded one. Hence there 
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is a problem of describing and explaining the mechanism and effects 
of association on the animal character and behavior. It is not in- 
conceivable—indeed, it is probable—that a little study in this field 
may result in reducing the explanatory importance of the animal’s 
instincts in much the same way that the study of human behavior 
has reduced their importance for social explanation. There is ap- 
parently no more conclusive reason for the assumption that original 
nature adequately explains animal behavior than there is for the 
assumption that human culture may be so explained. The whole 
problem of animal behavior is relatively unexplored. The biologist 
as such cannot attack it: wherever there is group life there are 
problems that he has no technique for studying. 

The problem is that of the relative influence of original nature 
and association in determining animal behavior, and how on the 
one hand the biological processes are conditioned by the fact of as- 
sociated life and how on the other hand the original equipment con- 
trols, conditions, and limits social life and organization. The prob- 
lem will not be solved and no important light is likely to be shed 
upon it until it has been approached from the point of view of asso- 
ciated life. 

The relation of the two processes is clearly discernible in any 
concrete population problem. The sociologists commonly define 
domestication as a biological process and leave its consideration to 
the biological students. It is an alteration, by selective survival, of 
the native endowment of a race. Now selection presupposes muta- 
tional, heritable, differences between individuals. Without such 
original differences there is no basis for selection, and domestica- 
tion is not possible. An account of the origin and nature of the mu- 
tational variations on which selective mortality and racial change 
depends is strictly within the biological realm. The means by which 
selection is made may be the uncontrolled action of non-human 
forces. In this case we are still describing a biological phenomenon. 
But the selection may be conscious, deliberate, purposeful. In such 
case there are factors involved that are not biological and for the 
analysis of which the biologist is not trained. Given the original 
differences, the study of which is a biological task, the presence or 
absence of domestication is a simple question of significant racial 
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experience; it is a matter of history at least as much as it is a ques- 
tion of biology. The result itself appears to be essentially statistical. 
The difference between the domesticated and the undomesticated 
race is simply a difference in the relative proportion of individuals 
bearing a certain trait. The domesticated breed as a result of the 
domestication possesses no character unknown to the undomesti- 
cated form. It is obvious that domestication as a concrete reality is 
biological in a single aspect only. 

A similar sort of dual interest is characteristic of practically 
any problem of the growth and modification of human populations 
when it is approached from the point of view of the concrete reali- 
ty. The biological and sociological processes interact, and the con- 
crete problems of research often require a knowledge of both proc- 
esses and frequently a use of both scientific techniques. Changes in 
the biological constitution of the population units modify the num- 
ber and type of social contacts, while changes in social relations set 
the conditions of survival, thereby determining the direction and 
result of organic change. Any adequate study of migration must 
take into account birth- and death-rates, biological facts that may 
operate aS a Cause or appear as a consequence of the migratory 
movement, acclimatization, racial intermixture, and other data of 
the biological process. But it must also consider the changed condi- 
tion of communication, deterioration resulting from isolation, the 
stimulation of new social contacts, assimilation, and other purely 
cultural data. The problems of population quality involve certain 
facts, as those of differential birth- and death-rates, that are of in- 
terest to the biological student, and their biological effects are prop- 
er data for biological study. But the cultural phenomena out of 
which the biological facts emerge, as well as the social and cultural 
consequences, if any, lie in a different order of reality. 

The failure to differentiate the two processes in the study of 
concrete reality is a basic error common to much recent writing on 
bio-social subjects. 

V 

Certain biological facts bear a constant relation to sociological 
phenomena and must be taken into account in a provisional way by 
the sociologist, though he is not concerned to study them as such. 
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Individuals differ one from another in appearance, capacity, and 
temperament. Some of these differences, being heritable, are sig- 
nificant for the biological process, hence are object matter for bio- 
logical study; others are derivative in origin and non-heritable in 
character, so are without biological significance or interest. But in 
either case they are original factors in social situations; they limit 
and condition contacts, and by so doing give rise to social phenom- 
ena that the sociologist is concerned to analyze. 

Blindness is a physical fact. In some cases its explanation ap- 
pears to lie in the germinal nature of the stock from which the 
marked individual came. In such cases the biologist is interested to 
understand the origin and trace the mechanism of its transmission. 
Where the blindness is of an adventitious character, the result of 
factors operative subsequent to the moment of conception, it is a 
fact without biological interest or significance. In either case the 
fact of blindness does not directly interest the sociologist. It is a 
physical and not a sociological fact. But it is a condition that limits 
the number and determines the kind of social contacts that the per- 
son will have; hence it is a factor in the development of personality 
and of group organization, which constitute the object material of 
sociological analysis. The sociologist must, therefore, take the 
physical and biological fact of blindness into account, though it is 
not his business to study it as such. 

So it is in regard to the various facts of which blindness is typi- 
cal. Deafness is a physical, biological condition that does not di- 
rectly concern the sociologist, and interests the biologist only in so 
far as it is discovered to be a heritable trait. The same is true of 
disease and physical defect generally and of feeblemindedness and 
other types of mental deficiency. These may or may not present 
problems for biological study; as such they are not sociological 
problems at all. But they are factors that limit social contacts, and 
to that extent they come within the orbit of sociological interest. 
Isolation may result directly from these biological facts. But it 
may also arise as a result of geographic, physical, educational, lin- 
guistic, religious, sentimental, and other conditions. It is the busi- 
ness of the sociologist to analyze isolation and relate it to other 
social phenomena and to the inclusive social process. In doing so 
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he touches inevitably the biological process in so far as it is causal 
to the process he studies. But he does not analyze it; he is not pre- 
pared to do so, and, for the purposes of his study, it is not neces- 
sary. His relation at this point is the same as his relation to geogra- 
phy; he recognizes that geographic factors condition human con- 
tacts and he takes them into account, but he does not study them 
as such; he is studying isolation, not geology. For the sociologist to 
attempt an analysis of the biological facts that condition sociologi- 
cal phenomena, as so many of them have been guilty of attempting 
to do, is to commit the error that the biologist commits when he 
essays a eugenic or other social panacea on the basis of his bio- 
logical study; i.e., the error of failing to recognize the legitimate 
limits of a scientific technique and attempting to explain phenom- 
ena of one order of reality in terms of another. 

There is of course a reverse type of relation between the socio- 
logical and biological processes. Certain social facts not only have 
biological antecedents, but are themselves biologically significant. 
A low order of mentality is a biological fact that leads to the social 
exclusion of the persons so marked. The exclusion results in their 
contact and association with other excluded persons of the same or 
different type, to the appearance of characteristic folk-ways, mores, 
institutional forms, and behavior patterns, and to other character- 
istic personal and social arrangements and cultural consequences. 
The isolation and its social and cultural consequences is a fact and 
a process with which the biologist is not concerned; it cannot be 
understood in biological terms, regardless of the factor producing 
it. But the social fact determines the marital contacts of the iso- 
lated persons and immediately becomes biologically significant. 
The sociologist is not interested in mental deficiency except to the 
extent that it conditions the social process; the biologist is not in- 
terested in social isolation as such, but it is for him an original 
datum in so far as it conditions sex contacts and determines racial 
types. 

Concrete social phenomena of the type just mentioned present 
various problems, but they are not problems of theoretical science. 
The study of any type of biological defect or original difference in 
its influence on social relations and the influence of these relations 
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on the racial stock requires a knowledge of both sciences and an un- 
derstanding of both scientific techniques. What is required is an 
application to specific cases or types of the findings of science. 

A student may be interested, for example, in the study of the 
blind, the disabled, the mentally deficient, or other type of disad- 
vantaged person. Such a student will be interested in determining 
the origin, biological or social, of the condition and its method of 
transmission. He will be interested further in the classification and 
definition of hereditary and accidental types. He will also be con- 
cerned to determine the effects of the condition on the social con- 
tacts of the person: how it affects his educational opportunity, eco- 
nomic status, and institutional relations generally; how it condi- 
tions his attitude toward society and the attitudes of society toward 
him; how it controls his cultural advance and the enrichment of his 
personality. Beyond this the student will wish to discover how, if at 
all, the type of association determined by the physical fact of blind- 
ness or other defect with which he may concern himself determines 
marriage contacts and so the genetic process. He will trace the in- 
termarriage and cross-marriage to establish the degree and method 
of hereditary transmission. 

Such a study involves both organic and social facts; it touches 
both the biological and the sociological processes. But it is neither 
biology nor sociology. It is rather an application of the findings of 
these, and possibly other, scientific disciplines in the study of a 
concrete social reality. It bears the same relation to fundamental 
science as engineering does to physics. When social pathology suc- 
ceeds in freeing itself from the sentimental and doctrinaire dogmas 
of traditional social work, it will deal objectively with such social 
deviants, thereby providing a body of doctrine in a form that may 
be used by persons engaged in social work. It will be an intermedi- 
ary between abstract science on the one hand and social practice on 
the other, much as medicine is intermediary between the fundamen- 
tal biological sciences and the activities of the family physician. 
There can be no social work that will command respect until there 
is a reputable body of technology founded, on the one hand, in the 
general sciences, and free, on the other, from a social-work tech- 
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VI 

Certain biological traits become the objects of social attitudes, 
hence have a significance for social relations. Sex is a biological 
fact which the sociologist is not prepared, and does not presume, to 
investigate. But it gives rise to phenomena that are in no sense bio- 
logical. It is a basis for social organization and an excuse for the 
cultural exclusion of a major division of the human group. The 
biologist, as a biologist, cannot study the institutional and person- 
ality phenomena that have their roots in the attitude of society to- 
ward the organic fact of sex. The sociologist is not concerned to in- 
vestigate the biology of sex. In sex problems the biological and so- 
ciological processes certainly overlap, but they may be conceptu- 
ally isolated and independently analyzed. It is as absurdly naive for 
the biologist to weave an explanation of the sociological phenomena 
as it would be for the sociologist to elaborate a sociological explana- 
tion of the organic facts. 

Race, as such, is a physical fact, and the study of the origin, 
evolution, characteristics, and classification of racial types is a 
branch of biological study. But at all places in the modern world 
the physical marks of race automatically classify persons and de- 
termine personal and group experience. The cultural phenomena 
that arise by virtue of the fact that racial marks are treated as so- 
cial values are in no sense biological. They are not the result of 
race differences directly. They are the result of social attitudes di- 
rected toward the physical fact. They are object material for socio- 
logical study and may be understood only in their relation to other 
data on the cultural plane. 

The intermixture of races is a biological phenomenon and gives 
rise to a varied group of problems of biological interest and impor- 
tance. But the character, personality, and behavior patterns of the 
mixed-blood offspring are not amenable to biological explanation. 
They arise as a result of the biological fact of blood-intermixture in 
a given social situation, but are themselves on a different plane of 
reality. However, they determine marital as well as other contacts 
and so operate to change the biological type. The groups of bi- 
racial ancestry are, therefore, legitimate object matter for both bio- 
logical and sociological study. But the sociological facts may not be 
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explained biologically any more than the organic facts may be un- 
derstood in terms of social science. 

What has just been said in regard to sex and race is equally true 
of other phenomena. Any biological fact that becomes the object 
of social attitudes gives rise to relations that may be studied on the 
level of the social process only. Any such biological fact is of inter- 
est to the sociologist; it is an original datum of the process he 
studies. On the other hand, any body of social reality that deter- 
mines or conditions marital contacts operates selectively, hence is 
of interest to the biologist as an original datum. There is an in- 
teraction between the processes, and a monographically complete 
study would include both the biological and the sociological facts 
and their mutual relationship and conditioning. But it is entirely 
possible and legitimate—indeed, practically and scientifically nec- 
essary—to abstract the phenomena of each order and independent- 
ly to subject them to analysis. 
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THE DEMOGRAPHIC AND ECONOMIC BASIS OF 
POLITICAL RADICALISM AND CONSERVATISM? 


GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 
Wells College, Aurora, New York 


ABSTRACT 


The scientific analysis of environment as the chief approach to the explanation 
of social behavior has hardly yet begun. On account of the lack of knowledge of this 
factor, the tendency has been to ascribe most behavior problems to a mystical bio- 
logical factor. Recently an attempt has been made to classify environments as a first 
step toward the explanation of the attitudes and behavior of groups on the basis of ’ 
quantitative analysis of their environments. Applying this method to two types of 
communities with the purpose of discovering the basis for such social attitudes as 
political radicalism and conservatism, we find (1) a uniformity of physical and geo- 
graphic characteristics, (2) a similarity of demographic conditions, and (3) a high 
degree of similarity of economic conditions in each type of community. A similar 
analysis of a radical and conservative community in another state corroborates the 
findings of the first study. 


I 


The influence of the environment in determining social be- 
havior has been recognized to some degree, at least, since the time 
of Aristotle, or before. Practically all of the writers on this subject 
down to the present time, however, have confined themselves to the 
study of the physical, and more especially the geographic, environ- 
ment. As a result, the term “environment” has come to mean in 
popular parlance the physical environment. It has remained for the 
sociologist to point out, and make the first comprehensive attempts 
to classify, the much more abstract, subtle, and intangible social 
environments, which are the more direct influences affecting social 

* This paper is part of a more comprehensive study of the general environmental 
basis of political conservatism and radicalism which was begun by the writer at the 
University of Minnesota several years ago under the encouragement and helpful criti- 
cism of L. L. Bernard, to whom acknowledgments are due. Owing to distant removal 
from the communities studied it has been necessary to abandon the more intensive 
and ambitious parts of the study, and hence the writer is solely responsible for the 
shortcomings of the present paper. Acknowledgments are also due to Louisa Blaine 


of the Department of Economics of the University of Washington, and to Lydia 
Woodbury, and Lauda Foote, for valuable assistznce in the statistical work involved. 
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behavior. It is through the medium of the social environment, in 
fact, that the physical and geographic factors become influential 
in their more complex effects.’ 

Owing to the lack of scientific analysis of the social environ- 
ments, sociology has been, and still is, unduly burdened by meta- 
physical explanations and mystical hypotheses as to the causes and 
processes of social behavior. As a substitute for the factors and 
forces which only a detailed analysis of the environment can reveal, 
we have the varied hypotheses of instincts and heredity which to- 
day encumber the literature of sociology.*® 

There are two principal reasons for this popularity of biological 
determinism. In the first place, the obviousness of the similarities 
in succeeding generations of a species is prima facie evidence that 
the parents influence, or transmit qualities to, their progeny by 
some process. Since biology is a much older and more highly de- 
veloped science than sociology, much more is known as to the bio- 
logical processes and influences. Until very recently, on the other 
hand, no attempt has been made to analyze environmental influ- 
ences in their more subtle forms, with the result that these in- 
fluences have been almost entirely unsuspected or ignored, except 
in their cruder and more obvious forms. Under these conditions it 
was entirely natural that explanations should be sought, formu- 
lated, and imputed to a factor about which a great deal was known, 
namely, the biological factor. In fact, with only this factor known, 
logical necessity compelled us to impute to it all phenomena of be- 
havior, much as all phenomena were at one time necessarily as- 
cribed to superhuman agencies on account of ignorance of natural 
laws or other factors. In the second place, the biological explana- 
tion is popular because it accounts in a simple and easy way for all 
maladjustments and evils, and seems to relieve us at least from 


* For the most important contributions to this subject see: L. L. Bernard, “A 
Classification of Environments,” American Journal of Sociology, November 1925; 
and “The Influence of Environment as a Social Factor,” Publications of The Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, Vol. XVI (1921). 

* Three contributions of great importance as modifications of the traditional 
biological view have recently appeared in C. M. Child, Physiological Foundations of 
_ Behavior (1924); C. J. Herrick, Neurological Foundations of Animal Behavior 

(1924); and L. L. Bernard, Instinct: A Study in Social Psychology (1924). 
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direct responsibility for social conditions, and thus has much the 
same ground for popularity as the old theological beliefs. It is 
popular with the unfortunate because it absolves them of all direct 
responsibility for their misfortune. It is popular with the fortu- 
nate because it confirms them in their belief in their superiority as 
well as justifies their actions based on that belief. Compare with 
this comforting state of affairs the situation which would obtain if 
responsibility should be shifted directly to society itself and to in- 
dividuals as influential in society. Add to this disturbing view of 
responsibility the long and intricate task of analyzing the environ- 
ment to a point where we should understand it as well as we do the 
laws of biology, and the reasons for the popularity and persistence 
of extreme biological interpretations of society are easy to under- 
stand. 

In view of the fact that the history of the advance of science, 
at least in recent centuries, has been the history of “the develop- 
ment of a dependable theory of environmental causation,” it is 
strange that even at the present time the scientific study of envi- 
ronment in sociology is perhaps the least pursued of any field of 
social research. To be sure, social workers, criminologists, and 
other specialists in the field of social pathology have for some time 
placed much emphasis on environmental causes of maladjustment. 
But these studies have been, for the most part, of an individual 
and subjective nature, and have not attempted to generalize scien- 
tifically from the findings. Especially have geographic and physi- 
cal environmental factors in their relation to demographic and eco- 
nomic movements been neglected. A survey of the subject matter 
of doctors’ dissertations in the United States for the last five years 
reveals the fact that only about 1 per cent of these dissertations 
deal with this subject.* If sociology is to make good its claim to the 
name of science, it will painstakingly have to set about the task 
which has occupied some of the other sciences for centuries, name- 
ly, the task of carefully breaking up and classifying the parts of the 
complex whole which is today largely dismissed with the word “en- 
vironment.” 


*F. W. Hoffer, “Five Years of Ph.D. Research in Economics and Sociology,” 
Social Forces, September, 1925. 
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The task of making a complete study of the environments of a 
given group would necessarily involve much time, close personal 
investigation, and the use of tools and methodology not yet in- 
vented for the social sciences. Our hope must lie in large numbers 
of monographs on particular environments of particular groups in 
various places, the accumulation and combination of which will 
furnish the basis for generalization. On these environmental as- 
pects on which statistics exist, these furnish at once the easiest as 
well as the most satisfactory means of comparing communities with 
respect to their similarities or differences in social attitudes or be- 
havior. Important attempts to account for such behavior on the 
basis of such analysis of the social and economic characteristics of 
states or regions have already been published.° A continuation of 
these efforts as well as continued research in the more refined 
theory and methods of approach, and their application to small 
areas in an intensive way, must become the chief work of those 
who look forward to a true science of group behavior. It was on 
this theory that the present study was begun, and although this 
analysis is confined only to the most general social and economic 
factors, it is here submitted as significant as far as it goes and as 
suggestive of what more intensive and extensive inquiry might 
reveal. 


II 


It is the purpose of this paper to compare two radical with two 
conservative communities, with respect to their more obvious de- 
mographic and economic conditions.* For this purpose two groups 
of counties in the state of North Dakota were first selected and 
classified as radical and conservative on the basis of their political 
support of, or opposition to, the farmers’ organization known as 


* See Stuart A. Rice, Farmers and Workers in American Politics (1924). 

* We are not concerned here with technical, psychological, or philosophical defi- 
nitions of the term “radical” or “conservative.” The only fact of importance in the 
present connection is that here are two groups of counties which consistently over a 
period of years maintained different attitudes on a fairly constant set of issues. The 
terms “conservative” and “radical” in this paper are used in their popular sense, and 
there is no intention of implying that the votes of a community on a particular eco- 
nomic or social issue indicates anything as to the general radical or conservative atti- 
tudes of the community on other questions—religion, morals, etc. 
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the Non-Partisan League, in the elections of 1916, 1918, 1920, and 
1922. The vote for and against the League in each county of the 1. 
state was tabulated for each election and the counties ranked ac- is 
cording to the strength of their support of the League. To secure a . 
numerical measure of the degree of support or opposition to the “i 
League in each county, the vote for the League in each county was 
divided by the opposition vote in that county. The size of the quo- 


tient would then indicate the strength or weakness of the League i 
in a given county in a given election. Thus, in a county where the is 
League vote was twice that of the opposition, the quotient would i 
be 2.0, and in the case of reverse conditions, it would be .50. By f 


combining and averaging the quotients of each county for the four it 
successive elections, an index of the political attitude of each of the "i 
counties for a period of eight years was secured. By ranging all J 


the counties of the state on the basis of this final quotient, from the ty 
largest to the smallest, the counties at the top of the list would rep- i 
resent the counties which showed the strongest consistent radical S 
attitude, and those at the bottom of the list the strongest conserva- 
tive attitude. From this array, the first five and the last five coun- 
ties were selected for study and comparison. 

As a check on the findings regarding these two groups of coun- 
ties in the state of North Dakota, two other groups in Minnesota 
were selected by exactly the same method, except that the elections 
of 1918, 1920, 1922, and 1924 were used as the basis for selecting 
the counties, because the League issues had not appeared in Minne- 
sota in 1916. These counties were then studied in exactly the same 
way as the North Dakota counties. Finally, the data for the radical 
and for the conservative counties in both states were averaged 
separately for each state, and for the two states together. The re- 
sults are presented in Tables I and II. 


III 


A thorough comparison of these two communities should con- 
sider (1) their physical conditions, including such factors as loca- 
tion, topography, soil, minerals, climate, and natural agencies; (2) 
their biological or organic conditions, including all plant and ani- 
mal life, from micro-organisms and parasites to the largest plant 
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and animal life, including man himself; (3) their social conditions 
or environments, including the physico-social, the bio-social, and 
psycho-social conditions or environments; and (4) “the composite 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF THE POPULATION OF Two RADICAL AND 
Two CONSERVATIVE COMMUNITIES* 


(Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920) 


It Ul Il 
Bors STATES Norta DAKOTA MINNESOTA 
POPULATION 
Ten Con-| Five /|FiveCon-| Five  /|Five Con- 
Radical | servative} Radical | servative| Radical | servative 
Counties | Counties | Counties | Counties | Counties | Counties 
1. Total population............ 109 , 301|/230,141| 33,254/124,802| 76,047|105 , 339 
2. Per cent increase, 1910-20.... 28.7 10.1 26.0 11.4] 30.4 8.7 
19.3} 26.2 4-9} 16.1) 25.6] 38.4 
4. Native white of native parent- 
6.0 27.1] 41.9] 26.1) 38.3) 27.8) 46.1 
5. Native white of foreign or 
mixed parentage (per cent). . 48.0] 42.3] 49.1; 43.8] 48.0] 40.7 
6. Foreign-born white er cent). 21.1] 15.5] 24.1] 17.7] 19.5] 12.9 
7. Per cent illiteracy (ten years 
3-3 1.6 5.1 1.2 2.3 
7o.0] 49.0] 78.4) 39.8] 65.6) 61.2 
g. Per cent school attendance, 
fourteen to twenty years..... 43-7| 49.1] 48.4) 51.7] 41.9} 46.3 
10. Total voting population...... 55,488]128,352] 14,618] 68,738] 40,870] 50,614 
11. Per cent of whole population. 50.0] 55.0] 43-9] 55-0] 53-7] 56.6 
12. Native white of native parent- 
age (per 16.1} 29.5) 21.9] 27.6] 13.7) 31.6 
13. Native white of foreign or 
mixed parentage (per cent). . 41.0} 44.0} 29.4] 41.6] 45.6] 47.7 
14. Foreign-born white (per cent) . 37-0] 22.0) 40.2) 22.3] 35.2] 22.1 
15. Per cent illiteracy........... 4.0 1.8 7.6 1.6 3.0 2.0 
* The are for the following counties: North Dakota: Radical—Oliver, Mercer, Sheridan, 
McKenzie, B Conservative—Cass, Golden V. Richland, Grand Forks, Ward. Minnesota: 
Brown, Mahnomen, johi; Conservative—S teele, Rice, Martin, Fill- 
more, 


quanth ih? figures in Col I are the averages of Cols. II and III, weighted in each case by the appropriate 
et oe Ce oes the rural population referred to in (8) is the 
or institutionalized derivative control environments”—the more in- 
tangible psychological complexes or ways of looking at particular 
things or states of mind, such as a particular nationality, a particu- 
lar religion, etc." 


* This classification is taken from L. L. Bernard, “A Classification of Environ- 
ments,” American Journal of Sociology, November 1925. I have here employed the 
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A complete analysis and description of these communities in 
terms of all of these categories, assuming that they are fairly com- 
plete, and a statement of their relationships, would also constitute 


TABLE II 


CoMPARISON OF Economic Factors AFFECTING FARMERS IN 
RADICAL AND CONSERVATIVE COUNTIES 


(Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920) 


I* 


servative 
Counties 


. Total number of farms 
. Average number of acres per 


proved 
. Per capita (rural population) 
value of farm property 
. Per cent increase, 1910-20. ... 
. Average value of 
per farm 
. Average value of land and 
buildings per farm 
. Average value of land per acre 
. Per capita (rural population) 
value of farm 
assessed valuation 
of 


. Per cent of farms mortgaged. . 
- Per cent of value of farm prop- 


168 


47-0 


$3,314 
161.0 


14,591 
$35.51 

$428 


$938 


19.8 
64.6 


69.0 
14.3 

6.1 
10.1 


21,623 
275 
221 


80.0 


$5,239 
116.0 


27,706 


24,072 
$83.40 


$860 
$1,591 


$29,151 


$25,346 
$67.28 


$3,426 
183.0 


$19,412 


$73.85 


$26, 202 


$22,749 
$123.05 


* Averages in Col. I are weighted in each case by the appropriate quantity. 


term “conditions” instead of “environments,” as the latter term in this connection 
has anthropocentric connotations which involve logical difficulties inasmuch as I have 
included man himself in the classification of conditions. I prefer to regard a com- 
munity as a complex of many factors, some more primary, others more derived, but 
all to be treated by the same objective method, rather than to regard man as the 
center around which the whole revolves. 


> 
| 
II Ill 
Bots States Norra Dakota MINNESOTA 
Ten Five j|FiveCon-| Five /Five Con- at 
Radical Radical | servative| Radical | servative 
Counties Counties | Counties | Counties | Counties i; 
2 
337 559-5| 417.4] 190.6) 150.5 
3. Average number of improved v 
222.1] 334.9] 131.4) 121.2 ts 
4. Per cent of toral acreage im- 33 
5 
$3,098) $5,932 $4,705 
7 
Ir, 283 
9 $17.46 
Io te 
$369] $1,222) $459) $580 
II 
| | $1,516] $2,107} $685} $089 
12. Per cent of farms operated by 
32.4] 15.0] 33.2 22.8] 31.8 
14 
erty in: 
73.0, 67.8 75.3 60.7 70.9 
13.6] 10.5; 11.6) 16.1) 15.4 
c) Implements.............. 5-01 6.8 5.9 5.8 4.2 i 
d) Domestic animals. ....... 6.2) 14.6 7.0 8.0 5-5 
its 
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a scientific explanation of their behavior.* But the technique of 
such an analysis is as yet unfortunately not very highly developed, 
and in the present case no attempt has been made even to exhaust 
the possibilities which are clearly possible at present. The present 
study proceeds only on the scanty data available from secondary 
sources, mainly from the United States Census. This means that 
the physical and biological conditions are hardly touched at all: 
that the multitudinous social conditions are represented only by a 
consideration of limited economic factors; and that the subtle and 
complex derivative psycho-social factors and institutions are ig- 
nored entirely. It happens, however, that from the standpoint of 
the problem here considered, namely, the conservatism or radical- 
ism of two communities on specific issues primarily of an economic 
nature, the data here assembied and compared are perhaps the con- 
ditions of major immediate significance in determining the political 
behavior of these communities. 

1. The physical environment.—Because of the small difference 
in location between the areas compared, it was not to be expected 
that any considerable differences in the two groups of counties 
would be found in matters of topography, soil, and climate. Ina 
general way, however, we find that the radical counties in North 
Dakota are located in the western part, and the conservative coun- 
ties in the eastern part of the state. This difference in geographic 
location involves important differences in physical environment in 
this state, especially with regard to soil, rainfall, elevation, topog- 
raphy, and minerals. The western counties have a soil and rainfall 
less favorable to intensive agriculture, and these factors were un- 
doubtedly of vast fundamental importance in determining the de- 
rivative social conditions which are more immediately responsible 
for political behavior of a certain type. The most obvious imme- 
diate effects of these physical differences are such factors as sparse 
population, comparatively recent establishment, economic insecur- 
ity, etc., which will be considered in following sections. Thus, while 

*It is my view that attempts to distinguish between scientific description and 
explanation are based on illusory considerations, and that conceptualized description 
constitutes scientific explanation. For a discussion of this point, see A. A. Golden- 


weiser’s discussion of Allport’s “The Group Fallacy in Relation to Social Science,” 
American Journal of Sociology (May, 1924), p. 706. 
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these factors may be considered indirect, and while they may even 
be offset entirely in a given case by artificial or derived social fac- 
tors, such as the accident of residence of a leader’, a vigorous cam- 
paign, or the presence of a large city in “League” territory, on the 
whole and in the long run their influence would probably deter- 
mine both the attitude of leaders and the selection of areas for 
campaigning and organization by political forces. 

In Minnesota likewise there is apparent a physical and geo- 
graphic difference between the two groups of counties. In a gen- 
eral way the conservative counties are grouped in the southeast 
corner of the state, whereas two of the radical counties are found 
in the northwestern part of the state, two others in the central part, 
and one in the same general area as the conservative counties.*® As 
in the case of North Dakota, however, the physical differences may 
perhaps best be inferred from the economic and population differ- 


ences considered below. 
2. Age and degree of development.—While the average num- 
ber of years since the two communities were organized does not 


* The fact that one of the conservative counties of North Dakota (Golden Val- 
ley) is located in the extreme western part of the state in the strongest League terri- 
tory must be ascribed to such counteracting factors, as this county is, in physical con- 
ditions and to some extent in economic conditions and population, more like the radi- 
cal than the conservative group. However, in some of the more significant economic 
and population characteristics, especially in the small percentage of foreign born 
(smaller than in any other county in the state save one), it is typical of the conserva- 
tive group, in spite of its location. A significant social factor accounting perhaps in a 
large degree for its classification among the conservative counties is the fact that it 
was the home of the founder of the League and the scene of his bankruptcy immedi- 
ately preceding the founding of the farmers’ organization. See Bruce, Non-Partisan 
League, pp. 60-61. 

* The method of selecting the two kinds of counties here used does violence to 
the more gradual changes from radical to conservative “culture areas.” It was neces- 
sary to make the selection of area by arbitrary county units, owing to the fact that 
statistics are available only for such areas. 

With reference to the geographical distribution of the radical and the conserva- 
tive counties in both the states studied, it is apparent that some of the conservative 
counties of North Dakota and some of the radical counties of Minnesota lie on oppo- 
site banks of the Red River and are geographically and demographically much the 
same. This is not a contradiction of the general tendency of geographical distribution 
observed above, however, because the radicalism and conservatism of the several 
counties are measured relatively to each other, in each state, and not relatively to 
Some common standard for both states. See Rice, op. cit., pp. 167 and 177 ff. 
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differ significantly, there are several factors which indicate dis- 
tinctly that the radical counties are on the whole relatively new and 
undeveloped. The density of population in the conservative coun- 
ties is from two to four times that of the radical counties. This is 
largely due, however, to the fact that the cities, on the issues in- 
volved, usually were conservative, and hence the presence of a large 
city in a county was frequently sufficient to cause such a county to 
fall in the conservative column. The much more rapid rate of in- 
crease in population in the radical counties for the decade 1910-20, 
as well as their location in the two states, indicates that they rep- 
resent the newer and less settled communities. Further corrobora- 
tion of this will be found in various population and economic fac- 
tors considered below, such as the percentage of the foreign born, 
size of farms, and the value of farm property. 

3. Population —wWith respect to nativity, the presence in the 
radical counties of larger elements of the foreign born and those 
of foreign or mixed parentage is the most striking and consistently 
recurring fact to be noticed. The large proportion of the foreign 
born in the radical counties is even more striking when the voting 
population alone is considered. As far as the nationalities repre- 
sented are concerned, however, no marked difference is to be noted. 
The recency of their immigration rather than the national stock 
represented is undoubtedly the significant factor here. The preva- 
lence of Scandinavian and Russian immigrants in the radical coun- 
ties with a highly developed cultural background along the lines of 
co-operative community enterprises was undoubtedly an important 
factor in causing the program of state ownership of certain utilities, 
which was the central issue during the period considered, to seem 
less radical, or entirely normal, to this type of population. This 
same stock reared in American traditions found a larger gap to 
bridge between their customary way of thinking and the proposed 
program of the League. 

Since the political issues over which the controversy raged dur- 
ing the period studied were largely concerned with a farmers’ pro- 
gram, the difference in the proportion of urban and rural popula- 
tion in the two groups of counties was to be expected. The radical 
counties are, on the whole, the rural counties, and the conservative 
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counties are the counties with a large proportion of their population 
living in cities and villages, all of which are in this study regarded 
as urban. This procedure is based on the observation that the small 
towns in rural areas tend to be urban in their political attitudes.” 

In religious affiliations, no noticeable difference between the 
populations of the two groups of counties was apparent. In Minne- 
sota the Lutherans predominate in both groups of counties, with 
the Roman Catholics next most numerous. In North Dakota the 
same order holds in the radical counties, but is reversed in the con- 
servative counties. 

With respect to illiteracy and school attendance, we find a 
slightly greater per cent of illiteracy and a lower school attendance 
record in the radical counties. Considering the composition of the 
population noted above, the figures on this point are not surprising. 
The differences in these respects, furthermore, are not large. 

We find, on the whole, then, in the radical counties, a young, 
foreign immigrant, rural population occupying the newer and less 
developed parts of the two states, as compared with a comparative- 
ly old, native, urban population in the conservative counties. For 
the more directly significant factors in determining the political 
attitudes of the two groups of counties, we must turn to a compari- 
son of their economic conditions as shown in Table IT. 

4. Economic conditions —The most striking fact in the com- 
parison of the radical and the conservative counties with respect to 
their economic conditions is the uniformly inferior economic cir- 
cumstances and prosperity in the radical counties. In the first 
place, there are at least three figures which seem to indicate that 
the bulk of the radical vote came from persons on poor grade or 
even marginal land. Thus, (1) the smaller per capita value of farm 
property, despite the lesser density of population, (2) the marked- 
ly lesser value of land per acre, and (3) the lesser per capita value 
of farm crops, all indicate either inferior land or inferior develop- 
ment and cultivation. The fact, also, that a larger proportion of 

™ See Rice, op. cit., pp. 160-62 for statistical demonstration of this fact, for the 
state of Minnesota. Rice also points out (p. 81) that the burden of state and local 


taxes is greater in rural than in urban areas, which is an additional economic factor 
to be considered in describing the economic conditions of the radical counties. 
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farms in the radical counties are operated by owners may corrobo- 
rate this theory still further in that these counties have more “no 
rent” land, or even submarginal land. The precentage of the total 
acreage which is improved indicates less intensive cultivation in 
the radical counties, though the distribution of total value between 
land, buildings, and implements does not show any appreciable 
difference. That the radical counties devote more attention to live 
stock is indicated, which is consistent with the facts of larger farms 
and a smaller percentage of their acreage improved. 

In a general way, both demographic and economic factors indi- 
cate that the radical counties are in a period of relatively early de- 
velopment as compared to the conservative counties. The lesser 
density of population, the comparatively rapid rate of increase in 
the last decade, the larger foreign population, and the smaller pro- 
portion of the voting population to the total population in the radi- 
cal counties, all indicate a newly settled area. On the economic 
side, we find in the radical counties fewer and larger farms with a 
smaller percentage of their total acreage improved; and smaller 
per capita values of farm land and farm property, but a very rapid 
rate of increase during the last decade. Although a larger percent- 
age of the farms in the radical counties are operated by “owners,” 
technically speaking, the larger percentage of farms mortgaged in- 
dicates that this ownership is only legal and technical.’* Greater 
economic insecurity is generally apparent in the radical counties. 
And this economic insecurity and the radicalism with which it is 
associated must be accounted for in terms of the degree or stage 
of development of the community, rather than in terms of any 
static differences in the people or the areas affected. 

The thesis that the radical counties in this study are the unde- 
veloped and new communities should be further established at this 
point with an analysis of such conditions as communication and 
social contacts: the number of miles of improved roads and rail- 
roads; the extent of rural free delivery routes; the circulation of 
newspapers and magazines; the presence of libraries, community 


™See Rice, Farmers and Workers in American Politics, p. 53. Rice’s study of 
states as a whole shows that there is no apparent relationship between tenancy and 
political radicalism, but that there is such a relationship between farm mortgages and 
radicalism, thus corroborating the findings for these smaller areas. 
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centers, and the age of the leaders; and many other points on which 
the new community tends to differ from the old. But enough data 
have been adduced to substantiate for these two areas the hypothe- 
sis that radicalism is the attitude of the new, young, and dynamic 
society; conservatism the attitude of the old and comparatively 
static society. 

But if we grant that radicalism tends to be associated with un- 
developed social and economic conditions, it is still a question 
whether the undeveloped conditions produce the radical or whether 
the person with radical tendencies tends to migrate to socially and 
economically undeveloped areas. Probably both conditions are 
true and are produced by a reciprocal influence. That is, the indi- 
vidual whose personal attitudes, determined either by conditions 
of ignorance, poverty, nationality, or other social inheritance and 
experience, tend to be nonconformistic might well be expected to 
seek, or be forced into, the less developed society to escape the 
more rigid pressures of a more developed society as well as to find 
more fruitful fields for the propagation of his ideas. At the same 
time, the insecurity and hardships of frontier life undoubtedly are 
conducive to a willingness to try the hitherto untried, on the theory 
that any change would be for the better or, as the Communist 
Manifesto has it, “you have nothing to lose but your chains; you 
have a world to gain.” Certainly it is to be expected that the same 
attitude and tendency of mind enables a person to migrate into 
physical frontier regions would also be conducive to mental mi- 
grations into new social and economic fields, and cause a willing- 
ness to experiment with new institutions. 

These considerations suggest the following conclusions as to 
the conditions that produce a radical:** 

1. The radical is, by definition, a person who is comparatively 
free from the social bonds and pressures of the traditional social 
order. This freedom may be due to age, recent migration, the stage 
of development of the community, education, cultural heritage, 

*It will be seen that the conclusions from the specific quantitative data on 
these particular communities coincide with, and support, the generalizations of other 


more general studies on the subject of radicalism and conservatism. See Wolfe, Con- 
servatism, Radicalism, and Scientific Method, chap. vii. 
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temperament, biological characteristics, or any or all of the factors 
of personality. 

2. The radical is likely to be socially and economically inse- 
cure—in such condition as to have little to lose and much to gain by 
a change. 

3. All of these conditions are most likely to be true in a new 
and relatively undeveloped community. 

4. The attitudes of a community and the physical and social 
character of the community tend to be mutually selective and 
formative. Thus the ecological and environmental approach prom- 
ises most for the fundamental explanation of social attitudes. 


} i 


HUMAN NATURE AND COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR’ 


ROBERT E. PARK 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Studies of animal behavior emphasize the act, 1.é., the behavior, of the organism 
as a whole, as over against the “response” to stimulation Of some single segment of 
the organism—the reHlex. Action-invotves adjustment, co-ordination, amt inte- 
gration of the physiological organism. In the evolution of the organism the act is 
primary, structure secondary. The same logic may be applied to the description of 
society and of social institutions. Collective action is first. Action patterns once es- 
tablished become social structure. e aves like an organism. Insti- 
tutions are the product of collective action. The indivi 
far as his behavior ts Controtied by custom and convention, is a product of society, of 
the individual’s interpretation of his réle, and so, indirectly; of cOlleétive-action, So- 
ciety is not a mere aggregate of individuals, but such an aggregate as is capable of 
corporate action. 


Recent attempts to apply to the study of human conduct the 
methods of investigation first employed in the study of animal be- 
havior have profoundly influenced the point of view not merely of 4 
psychology, but of social psychology and of sociology. Psychology, 
in becoming objective—that is to say, behavioristic—has empha- # 
sized what it calls overt response. Incidentally, consciousness eith- 
er has been dismissed from any consideration whatever or has 
been relegated to the position of an incident in a cycle of events 4 
which begins with the physiological reflexes and terminates in an ha 
act; what Thurstone calls “the psychological act.”” e 

What the students of animal behavior actually have done in 
their laboratories is to put animals under test conditions and then 
incite them to appropriate action. The mouse, in a maze, tries to 
find its way out. The lowly earthworm, which, as reported in a lo- 
cal newspaper, a Harvard professor sought to educate, was incited 
by hunger and the proximity of food to find the easiest and the least 
painful way of getting it. Under these circumstances the animal re- 


* This article appeared in Zeitschrift fiir Vélkerpsychologie, II, Heft 3 (Septem- 
ber, 1926), pp. 209-23. 
*L. L. Thurstone, The Nature of Intelligence (New York, 1924). 
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sponded in every case, not to a single stimulus, but to a situation: 
and the response was not that of a single reflex or instinct, but that 
of the organism as a whole. In other words, the response which the 
situation called forth was not a reaction, if we may be permitted to 
make a distinction, but.an act. A reaction presupposes the exist- 
ence of a reflex, habit, conditioned reflex, or pattern, in which the 
response to a stimulus is predetermined. But an act implies, rela- 
tively speaking, new adjustment, co-ordination, and integration of 
the existing physiological mechanism. 

The thing which distinguishes an organism from a mere aggre- 
gation of individuals, or of parts, is the capacity for concerted ac- 
tion—the disposition of the parts, under certain conditions, to act 
as a unit. The structure of an organism, inherited or acquired, serves 
to facilitate this concerted action. This is as true of a social as of a 
biological organism. The fundamental differences between organ- 
isms, the character which permits us to arrange them in a progres- 
sive series, are the different degrees to which the different parts of 
which they are composed have been integrated and organized for 
the purpose of corporate action. What constitutes the organism, 
then, as distinguished from the mere assemblage of its parts, is, ac- 
cording to Child, an action-pattern, which controls and co-ordi- 
nates the reaction of the parts so as to give to the behavior of the 
organism the character which I have described as an act. 

We speak of organisms as individuals, meaning that each organism repre- 
sents a more or less definite and discrete order and unity; in other words, a pat- 
tern, which not only determines its structure and the relations of its parts to 
each other, but enables it to act as a whole with respect to the world about it. 

. Organismic behavior is, then, the behavior of the organism as a whole as 


distingished the behavior of singlé parts... . . On the other hand the 
integration of behavior is not limited by the individual organism. Organisms 
may be integrated into gacial groups of various sorts and orders of magnitude, 
and in_such groups oups the behavior of t the € constituent individuals i is more or less 
integrated into the social behavior of. the group. 


On the whole, the social group behaves like an-organism, and 
the differences between groups may be described in terms of the 
action-pattern which determines the behavior of each. The funda- 
mental difference between a city and a village, from the point of 


* Charles M. Child, Physiological Foundations of Behavior (New York, 1924). 
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view of sociology, is not the mere size of the aggregates or the num- 
ber of individuals of which they are composed, but the degree to 
which these different aggregates have been integrated and organ- 
ized for concerted action. This suggests that in a study of the social 
group, as of the biological organism, the point of departure is, prop- 
erly, not structure, but activity. The thing that gives a community 


the character of a society is not its structure, but its capacity for 


concerted action. 

The capacity for corporate action is, to be sure, facilitated by 
structure, but is : not. dependent t upon it. The crowd becomes a so- 
ciety, not by the mere fact that a group of persons are gathered to- 
gether at a given moment and in a particular spot, but by the fact 
that this aggregation of individuals is capable of action. Action 
may take place i in the crowd with a minimum of organization or 
with no organization at all, except <cept what has been called by Le Bon 
“psychological organization.” 

Action is first; but the effect of action is to create an action 
pattern. This action pattern, as may be observed in the crowd, is 
frequently extremely fragile and ephemeral, and may exist without 
any clearly defined organization. Permanence of the action pat- 
tern, however, is dependent upon the existence of structure, upon a 
division of labor, and upon some degree of specialization in the in- 
dividuals who compose the group. When the rdéle of the individuals 
in the action of the group has become fixed in habit, and particular- 
ly when the réle of different individuals and their special functions 
have become recognized in custom and tradition, the social organ- 
ization gains a new stability and permanence which permits it to be 
transmitted to succeeding generations. In this way the life of the 
community and of society may be prolonged beyond the lives of the 
individuals who compose it. 

Institutions and social structures of every sort may be regarded 
as products of collective action. War, famine, revolution, the strug- 
gle against an external enemy and against internal disorganization 
—any of the ordinary exigencies of communal and collective life 
which call for collective action—may set a social pattern which 
repetition fixes in habits, and which eventually become institution- 
alized in customs and traditions. 
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Looked at from the point of the individual organism or the in- 
dividual member of a community, this functioning of the social 
group and this evolution of society and of institutions presents it- 
self as a response, an accommodation, and eventually a biological 
adaptation of the individual to habitat; a physical environment and 
a social milieu. In this habitat the individual becomes, in the course 
of time, a person, and perhaps a citizen. 

The same forces which co-operate to create the characteristic 
social organization and the accepted moral order of a given society 
or social group determine at the same time, to a greater or lesser 
extent, the character of the individuals who compose that society. 
The individual inherits from his forbears and from a long series of 
his animal ancestors the potentialities which are realized in specific 
characters in the course of his association—particularly during 
childhood and adolescence—with his fellows. The extent to which 
these potentialities are actually realized and the specific forms 
which they eventually take is determined, not merely by the general 
conditions which every society and every social milieu imposes 
upon its members, but rather more by the extent to which, in any 
given society, a division of labor has been achieved. It is the divi- 
sion of labor, quite as much as anything else, which determines the 
degree to which the individual is dependent upon, and incorporated 
in, the social organization of which he is a member. 

Adam Smith long ago recognized that the most striking differ- 
ences between individuals are due to the division of labor. It is not 
that these differences were not implicit in the individuals them- 
selves, existing there as potentialities, but it is the division of labor 
and the discipline imposed by society upon its members that has de- 
veloped them. 

The difference of natural talents in different men is, in reality, much less 
than we are aware of; and the very different genius which appears to distin- 
guish men of different professions, when grown up to maturity, is not upon 
many occasions so much the cause, as the effect, of the division of labor. The 
difference between the most dissimilar characters, between a philosopher and a 
common street porter, for example, seems to arise not so much from nature, as 
from habit, custom, and education. When they came into the world, and for 
the first six or eight years of their existence, they were perhaps very much 
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alike, and neither their parents nor playfellows could perceive any remarkable 
difference. About that age, or soon after, they come to be employed in differ- 
ent occupations. The difference of talents comes then to be taken notice of, 
and widens by degrees, till at last the vanity of the philosopher is willing to ac- 
knowledge scarce any resemblance. But without the disposition to truck, bar- 
ter, and exchange, every man must have procured to himself every necessary 
and conveniency of life which he wanted. All must have had the same duties 
to perform, and the same work to do, and there could have been no such dif- 
ference of employment as could alone give occasion to any great difference of 


As it is the power of exchanging that gives occasion to the division of 
labor, so the extent of this division must always be limited by the extent of 
that power, or, in other words, by the extent of the market... . . There are 
some sorts of industry, even of the lowest kind, which can be carried on no- 


where but in a great town.‘ 


It is not, however, a division of labor, but the fact of social con- 
trol that characterizes human society. It is not, in other words, the 
unconscious competition and co-operation of individual men and 
women within the limits of a human habitat that has impressed 
upon human nature and human society their most distinctive traits. 
It is rather the conscious participation in a common purpose and a 
common life, rendered possible by the fact of speech and by the ex- 
istence of a fund of common symbols and meanings. The lower an- 
imals have neither words nor symbols; nothing, for them, has what 
we may describe as meaning. The lower animals have, in the words 
of Durkheim, no “collective representations.” They do not organ- 
ize processions and carry banners; they sing, and sometimes, we 
are told, even dance, but they do not celebrate; they acquire hab- 
its which are sometimes transmitted as a kind of social tradition, 
but they have no customs, and for them nothing is either sacred or 
lawful. Above all, the animals are natural and naive, and not con- 
cerned, as human beings are, about their reputations and their con- 
duct. They are not tortured by moral scruples. “They do not,” as 
Walt Whitman has put it, “sweat and whine about their condition. 
They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins.”” And 
“over the whole earth there is not one that is respectable or un- 
happy.” 


* Adam Smith, An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 
Book I, chap. ii. 
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But it is just this sort of behavior—which makes Walt Whit- 
man, as he says, “sick,” so that he thinks he could turn and live 
with the animals, “they are so placid and self-contained”—that js 
most characteristic of human nature and human behavior. For man 
is a creature such that when he lives at all, he lives in his imagina- 
tion, and, through his imagination, in the minds of other men, who 
share with him not merely their possessions, but their hopes and 
their dreams. By suggestion, by imitation, by expressions of sym- 
pathy and antipathy, men invade one another’s lives and partici- 
pate one with another in their efforts to direct, control, and give ex- 
pression to their own conflicting impulses. 

In human society every act of every individual tends to become 
a gesture, since what one does is always an indication of what one 


| antends to do. The consequence is that the individual in society 


lives a more or less public existence, in which all his acts are antici- 
pated, checked, inhibited, or modified by the gestures and the in- 


\ tentions of his fellows. It is in this social conflict, in which every 


individual lives more or less in the mind of every other individual, 


“that human nature and the individual may acquire their most char- 


acteristic and human traits. 

It is probably no mere historical accident, as I have said else- 
where, that the word “person,” in its first meaning, is a mask. It is 
rather a recognition of the fact that everyone is always and every- 
where, more or less consciously, playing a réle. We are parents and 
children, masters and servants, teachers and students, clients and 
professional men, Gentiles and Jews. It is in these réles that we 
know each other; it is in these rdles that we know ourselves.° 

One thing that distinguishes man from the lower animals is the 
fact that he has a conception of himself, and once he has defined his 
réle he strives to live up to it. He not only acts, but he dresses the 
part, assumes quite spontaneously all the manners and attitudes 
that he conceives as proper to it. Often enough it happens that he 
is not fitted to the réle which he chooses to play. In any case, it is 
an effort for any of us to maintain the attitudes which we assume; 
all the more difficult when the world refuses to take us at our own 


Robert E. Park, “Behind Our Masks,” Survey Graphic (May, 1926), 
135-39. 
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estimates of ourselves. Being actors, we are consciously oy uncon- 
sciously seeking recognition, and failure to win it is, at the very 
least, a depressing, often a heartbreaking, experience. This is one ‘ 
of the reasons why we all eventually conform to the accepted mod- it 
els and conceive ourselves in some one or other of the conventional f 
patterns. 

The consequence of this, however, is that we inevitably lead a 
dual existence. We have a private and a public life. In seeking to 
live up to the réle which we have assumed, and which society has 
imposed upon us, we find ourselves in constant conflict with our- 
selves. Instead of acting simply and naturally, as a child, respond- it 


ing to each natural impulse as it arises, we seek to conform to ac- 
cepted models, and conceive ourselves in some one of the conven- 
tional and socially accepted patterns. In our efforts to conform, we 
restrain our immediate and spontaneous impulses, and act, not as . 
we are impelled to act, but rather as seems appropriate and proper 
to the occasion. 

Under these circumstances our manners, our polite speeches 
and gestures, our conventional and proper behavior, assume the 
character of a mask. Our very faces are living masks, which reflect, . 
to be sure, the changing emotions of our inner lives, but which more 
and more tend to conform to the type we are seeking to imperson- 
ate. Not only every race, but every nationality has its characteris- 
tic “face,” its conventional mask. As Emerson points out in his Ny. 
English Traits, “every religious sect has its physiognomy. The : 
Methodists have acquired a face, the Quakers a face, the nuns a 
face. An Englishman will point out a dissenter by his manner. 

Trades and professions carve their own lines on faces and forms.” 7 


In a sense, and in so far as this mask represents the conception ba 
which we have formed of ourselves, the réle which we are striving hy 
to live up to, this mask is our “truer self,” the self we should like to i 
be. So, at any rate, our mask becomes at last an integral part of our rt 


personality; becomes second nature. We come into the world as in- 
dividuals, achieve character, and become persons. 

Human behavior, so far as it can be distinguished from that of 
the lower animals, is conscious and conventional; socially con- i 
trolled, in short. Behavior that is controlled in this way we may 


| 
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call conduct; that is to say, behavior morally sanctioned and sub. 
jectively conditioned. This subjectivity, so characteristic of human 
nature, is at once a condition and a product of collective life. 
far as it is subjective it cannot be adequately described as the strict- 
er sect of behaviorists insist it should be, in physiological terms; 
but so far as it is social it cannot be described in terms of individual 
behavior, and for this reason psychology, so far as it deals with per- 
sons and personality, inevitably becomes social psychology. The 
motives which compel men to commit suicide, to write poetry, and 
to go to war are frequently the outcome of long and painful con- 
flict. The acts in which they terminate have, therefore, an ante- 
cedent history, and it is necessary to know this history to under- 
stand the acts. This is true of most overt acts, as it is of individual 
opinion, religious creeds, and political doctrines. Opinions, creeds, 
and doctrines become intelligible to us only when we know their 
history; when we know, in other words, the experiences out of 
which they have sprung. The reason why history and biography 
exist is not merely to record overt acts, but to make them intelli- 
gible. 

Not only is it true that we all participate directly or indirectly 
in making up the minds and determining the overt acts of our fel- 
lows, but the craving for this participation in a common life—the 
desire for sympathy, recognition, understanding, for example—is 
one of the most fundamental traits of human nature. Just as his- 
tory is, to a very large extent, the record of the struggles of nations 
and peoples for prestige and status in an international society, so 
the humbler, more garrulous, and provincial chronicle of the local 
newspaper is largely a record of the conflicts of individual men and 
women in seeking to find a place and a position in some tribe, clan, 
neighborhood, or household. 

It is because human actions must be interpreted in order to 
make them intelligible that documents—human documents—are 
more important for the study of human nature than statistics or 
formal facts. The documents are valuable, therefore, not merely 
because they describe events, but because they throw light upon 
motives; that is to say, upon the subjective aspects of events and 
acts in which human nature manifests itself. Not merely events, 
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but institutions as well become intelligible when we know their his- 
tories, and particularly when we know the individual experiences 
of men and women in which they had their origin and on which they 
finally rest. 

The most significant document, of course, is the one that is 
most expressive and revealing, and this, on the whole, has been the 
life-history, using that term in the sense in which Thomas and Zna- 
niecki have defined it in their monumental study, The Polish Peas- 
ant in Europe and America.° 

If it is not practical or desirable to confine our investigations of 
human nature to the overt response, as the behaviorists define that 
term, the attempt to study human nature objectively has, at any 
rate, done sociology and social psychology a good turn in so far as 
it has directed attention to the psychological act rather than to the 
physiological reaction as a unit of investigation and analysis. For 
society, as well as mental life, has come into existence not merely 
in the efforts of individuals to act, but in their efforts to act collec- 
tively. 

From this point of view the moral struggles of individual men 
and women and the political conflicts of nations turn out to be 
merely incidents in the processes by which society and social groups 
integrate and organize the individual units of which they are com- 
posed and mobilize them for collective action. Furthermore, just 
as the individual person may in some sense be conceived as the 
product of individuai acts, so social institutions may be regarded as 
the product of collective actions. Just as custom in the group may 
be regarded as the objective aspect of habit in the individual, so 
morality in the individual may be construed as the subjective as- 
pect of organization and morale in the group. 


*W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and Amer- 
ica: Monograph of an Immigrant Group. 5 vols. (Boston, 1918). 
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OUR OLDEST NATIONAL PROBLEM 


ALCOTT W. STOCKWELL 
United States Immigration Service, Boston 


ABSTRACT 


Immigration is a composite problem that, in one form or another, has existed 
ever since the landing of the Pilgrims. Moreover, we are likely, in spite of the radical 
legislation expressed in the quota law, to harbor this problem for many years to 
come. The distance traversed in the advance from our laissez faire attitude of the 
early days to the adoption of the restrictive features of the Immigration Act of 1924 
suggests a revolutionary change in both our theory and our practice. The various 
steps by which this advance has been made present an object lesson of what might be 
termed sociological evolution, and serve to demonstrate the ability of the American 
democracy to work out its own salvation. 


Immigration is our oldest national problem. It existed, as a 
matter of fact, before we became a nation. It has persisted with 
varying aspects during the entire period of our nationhood. Its 
practical solution, which is now within reach, may be deemed one 
of the fortunate by-products of the world-war. 

The perennial nature of the problem has been affirmed in our 
own time by its annual appearance on the floor of Congress and by 
the prominence accorded immigration matters at practically every 
session. This unceasing agitation culminated two years ago in the 
passage of the new quota law, officially known as the Immigration 
Act of 1924, which was viewed in many quarters as “the most dis- 
tinguished piece of legislation” originating in the last Congress. It 
is now clear that the nation has found itself, in so far as the immi- 
gration problem is concerned, by the establishment of the policy of 
restriction exemplified in the quota plan. There is general agree- 
ment, at any rate, that any further legislative changes will be 
amendatory rather than fundamental in character, since, to quote 
the Commissioner-General of Immigration, “we now have the es- 
sential legislative machinery to secure a proper standard of immi- 
gration as well as to keep the volume of such immigration within 
proper limits.” 
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The new quota law became effective July 1, 1924. The meas- 
ures adopted for its enforcement during the fiscal year 1925 were 
fruitful in lessons of experience. This experience taught the need of 
certain amendments which were incorporated in a number of bills 
presented for consideration at the first session of the new (69th) 
Congress. No one of the more important measures, however, suc- 
ceeded in passing both houses of Congress before adjournment, al- 
though a new deportation bill passed the House of Representatives. 
That and other bills of first-rate importance from an immigration 
standpoint may be heard from during the next session, which opens 
in December, 1926. In the meantime, and before discussing this 
prospective legislation, we may secure a clearer understanding of 
the present status of the immigration problem by a glance at some 
of its earlier and less favorable aspects. 

In colonial times the term “immigration” connoted a problem 
quite the opposite of that which faced us at the opening of the 
twentieth century. The demand in those days was for more and 
ever more immigrants, whose numbers and services were needed to 
subdue the wilderness, to develop the country, and to make secure 
the foothold of the white man in the New World. The response to 
this demand, however, was disappointing. Owing in part, doubt- 
less, to the lack of transportation facilities, probably not more than 
250,000 immigrants entered the country between 1776 and 1820. 
It was not until the latter year, indeed, that we began to make sys- 
tematic count of immigration; and the counting of noses as the im- 
migrants poured into the country represented about the extent of 
our inspection or control of immigration prior to 1882. In that year 
Congress enacted the so-called “Chinese-exclusion law,” as well as 
the first of the “‘contract-labor laws,” so-called, both measures 
being aimed at the abuses growing out of the wholesale importation 
of coolie and peasant labor which seriously threatened to under- 
mine the standards of the American workingman. 

The year 1882 marked a fundamental change in our immigra- 
tion policy. The time had come—was long over-due, in fact—to 
substitute for our laissez faire attitude some measure of regulation 
or control. The character of immigration had changed, was still 
changing. The earlier immigration, in a sense, was self-regulatory. 
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It was largely of the pioneer type. The newcomers were intent on 
bettering their political or religious outlook as well as their eco. 
nomic condition. They were glad to settle in those sections of the 
country especially in need of immigration, to develop the farms, 
and to grow up with the community. The gradual ascendancy, hoy. 
ever, of the economic motive in immigration turned the tide toward 
the cities and in the direction of those industrial sections already 
teeming with population. Nevertheless, this shifting of the immi- 
grant tide was an effect rather than a cause. It was the effect, toa 
considerable extent at least, of a marked change in the character of 
immigration. The sturdy pioneer type was displaced by classes 
more susceptible to the purely economic lure of the new world and 
attracted largely by the magnet of easy travel and easy money; by 
peoples inherently less assimilable and perhaps caring little wheth- 
er assimilated or not. 

The purely economic motive, according to Professor Ross, of 
the University of Wisconsin, is not inclined to set in motion the 
educated, the propertied, or the well connected, for they have fair 
prospects in their homeland. “The stream of immigration,” he 
says, “from Great Britain, Germany, Scandinavia, or southern Ev- 
rope in the last sixty years has not always been a fair sample of 
those peoples in respect to natural talents. Europe has let us have 
few of her élite.” 

Congress, from time to time, prodded by an increasingly artic- 
ulate public opinion, endeavored to perfect its regulatory policy by 
adding to the number of excluded classes, by measures aimed at the 
regulation of the transportation companies, and by almost any 
other means short of actual restriction. But the volume of immi- 
gration continued to increase until the outbreak of the world-war, 
at which time the normal annual inflow exceeded a million aliens. 
The world-war, from an immigration standpoint, gave the nation 
a breathing spell. Moreover, it enabled the country to take account 
of its human stock, and the citizens contemplated with mixed feel- 
ings the inventory resulting from the operation of the selective- 
service act. The attitude of a considerable section of the foreign- 
language press during the war gave food for further reflection. The 
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American people did some thinking and arrived at fairly definite 
conclusions regarding the nation’s future immigration policy. 

At the close of the world-war there were millions on the other 
side of the Atlantic who were desirous of escaping “from the boiling 
cauldron of Europe” and coming to peaceful America. The poverty 
and depression resulting from the war had already set in motion a 
tide of immigration overwhelmingly greater than anything in our 
past history. This prospective tide included several millions of peo- 
ple from the slums and ghettoes of the Old World; it included vast 
numbers of the diseased and the decrepit, of hopeless cripples, and 
of the mentally deficient. This deluge of stricken people, in view of 
our own unemployment situation at the time, would have caused 
national disaster. Consequently the threatened inundation called 
for quick action on the part of the American government. Fortu- 
nately, as has been intimated, the mind of the American people was 
already made up and they were prepared for drastic action. Re- 
sponding to the demand for prompt and vigorous measures, Con- 
gress averted the immediate danger by passing the first quota law, 
which became effective June 3, 1921. 

The quota law produced in effect a revolutionary change in our 
immigration policy. Instead of merely regulating the flow of immi- 
gration, as heretofore, we now proposed to introduce the principle 
of restriction, by which we might, for the first time, appreciably 
lower the volume of the immigrant tide. As in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century we had been compelled to modify our immi- 
gration policy in order to meet changing conditions, so now it was 
clear that potent economic and social forces had so transformed the 
life of the nation that another and more radical change was de- 
manded in our conception of the immigration problem. 

It is to be noted, however, that the government has always been 
tardy in meeting the challenge of that problem. No intelligent per- 
son questions the need that existed of controlling the immigration 
stream for many years before the adoption of the first regulatory 
measures in 1882. In the absence of any restraining hand, a num- 
ber of European governments took unkind advantage of our loose 
immigration policy during the nineteenth century by using the 
United States as a convenient dumping-ground for various types of 
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undesirable citizens. The delinquent and defective strains thus ip. 
troduced into the country are believed to have been the genesis of 
that wonderful system of public institutions which today require 
one-quarter of our total taxes—direct and indirect—for their sup. 
port. 

Again we were late in adopting a policy of restriction. If we 
had enacted at the beginning of the present century a quota law or 
equivalent measure we might have avoided most of those serious— 
not to say perilous—national maladies chargeable to our failure to 
keep assimilation at par with immigration. 

This first quota law was admittedly an emergency measure. 
Nevertheless, it accurately reflected the sentiment of the country 
and marked out a policy to which the nation was ready to adhere. 
Practical experience in the enforcement of the law, however, dem- 
onstrated the need for correcting certain defects and, as a measure 
of justice, changing the basis of selection. After careful delibera- 
tion based on the lessons of experience, Congress enacted an entire- 
ly new quota law, officially known as the Immigration Act of 1924, 
which took effect July 1 of that year. This Act has been referred to 
in an earlier paragraph as marking the culmination of years of agi- 
tation and as foreshadowing the eventual solution of the immigra- 
tion problem itself. The vital importance of this legislation justifies 
a brief reference to three of its most significant contributions to- 
ward that solution: 

1. Improved basis of selection—Under the original quota act 
of 1921 the number of aliens of any nationality to be admitted in 
any one year was fixed at 3 per cent of the number of foreign-born 
individuals of such nationality residing in the United States ac- 
cording to the census of 1910. To the makers of this law, who were 
obliged to frame what was essentially an emergency measure, such 
a basis of representation looked reasonable enough. They could 
not foresee the glaring discrepancies that issued in a project of 
tacitly permitting the foreign-born in this country to determine the 
future character of our immigration. In a speech during the debate 
in Congress preceding the enactment of the new quota law, Senator 
Reed, of Pennsylvania, deplored the unfairness of the original quo- 
ta law in its entire disregard of those of us who were born in this 
country. Native-born citizens, he contended, are at least as much 
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interested in America’s welfare as our recent arrivals. Nobody, he 
added, seems to have considered the American-born in determin- 
ing what the quota shall be. Continuing, he said: 

According to the figures of our foreign-born in 1910, on which the present 
quota law is based, one in every seven of such foreign-born was either a Rus- 
sian or Pole, and the result therefore is that one-seventh of our whole immi- 
gration quota goes to Russia and Poland. But that is terribly unfair to the 
American-born because one-seventh of our whole population is not Russian 
and Polish. You see that the discrimination comes, not in the proposed changes 
in the quota law, as is so freely asserted, but that the discrimination was made 
when the original quota law disregarded all the American-born in fixing the 
amounts of the quotas. What we want to do is to correct that discrimination 
and make a law that is non-discriminatory. 

The Senator then went on to show that while 78 per cent of our 
total population is from northwestern Europe, the original quota 
law (based on the 1910 census) allotted only 48 per cent to the 
countries of northwestern Europe. Consequently, he added, the 
law is discriminatory against those nations and works a great dis- 
crimination im favor of southern and eastern Europe. Why not, 
continued the Senator, “treat us all as a group of human beings 
each of whom is entitled to be reflected in the quotas to be used.” 
Of course the really scientific way to secure a fair apportionment is 
to base allotments on the national origins of our whole population. 
But that is a very difficult, although possible, method of procedure. 
Another method which is more artificial but which reaches the 
same result is to substitute the census of 1890 for that of 1910 asa 
basis of the apportionments. As a matter of fact, the 1890 census 
brings a quota which very closely resembles in actual make-up the 
whole population of the country, and thus fairly meets the issue. 
And this was the method adopted in framing the new quota law 
which became effective July 1, 1924. Discrimination for or against 
was eliminated. “We can now say,” concluded Senator Reed, “to 
our English brother or Italian brother or Russian brother, ‘You 
are getting exactly the same show that I am getting, and just as 
much and no more.’ ” 

It should be added that Section 11 of the Immigration Act of 
1924 provides that, beginning July 1, 1927, and for each year there- 
after, the allotment shall be determined by national origin. The 
opinion seems to be growing, however, that the proposed change 
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may lead to confusioa and involve untoward complexities with no 
material gain or improvement. In his last annual report the Com- 
missioner-General of Immigration recommends that this part of 
Section 11 be rescinded and that the present method (based on the 
census of 1890) of apportioning the annual allotments of immigra- 
tion be continued. (Under the new quota law the percentage of im- 
migrants to be admitted from the different countries was reduced 
from 3 to 2 per cent.) 

2. The inspection of immigrants abroad, prior to embarkation. 
—Under the original quota act of 1921 the quotas of the various 
countries were handled at Washington. Upon arrival at an Ameri- 
can port of a passenger ship from abroad, the United States immi- 
gration official in charge, after ascertaining the approximate num- 
ber of aliens of each nationality, would telegraph the Bureau of 
Immigration at Washington for the respective quotas. If the re- 
quired quotas were available, all was well. If not, the unfortunate 
aliens involved might be excluded as coming in excess of quota. As 
soon as the inspection of a ship was concluded, the immigration of- 
ficial in charge at the port of arrival would telegraph results to the 
Bureau at Washington, returning any unused quotas for future use. 
In this manner the Bureau usually was able to keep in fairly close 
touch with the entire field of operations. The Bureau published 
weekly bulletins giving the latest available figures of each quota, 
so that in a general way the steamship officials and others interested 
were able to keep informed of the actual situation. 

Not more than 20 per cent of the annual quota of a country 
could be used in any one month. It not infrequently happened that 
the arrivals of the first few days were sufficient in number to ex- 
haust the month’s quota. Immigration from the country or coun- 
tries whose quotas were thus temporarily exhausted might cease for 
the remainder of that month while the competing steamship com- 
panies were gathering their forces for a grand rush to be first across 
the line at the opening of the next month. Most of us recall the near 
scandals in connection with the wild race of passenger vessels into 
New York harbor about midnight on the last day of the month. It 
might happen that the available quota of certain nationalities for 
the new month consisted of only a few hundreds, while arriving 
steamers would bring a considerable number in excess of possible 
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admissions. Seemingly this was a matter of indifference to some of 
the steamship lines. The immigration officers of course had no al- 
ternative to excluding those immigrants found to be “in excess of 
quota.” It may be said that on the whole this law in practical oper- 
ation afforded an illustration of the difficulties inseparable from an 
essentially faulty system. 

Among the earliest provisions to be incorporated in the frame- 
work of the new quota law, which has rightly been termed “a law 
with a heart,” was a penalty applied to the steamship companies of 
a fine in the sum of $1,000 for bringing to this country any immi- 
grant not in possession of the required immigration visa from an 
American consul. Thus was easily solved the problem of “excess 
quota.”’ Instead of attempting to handle the quota from this side of 
the Atlantic, the new law provided for the apportionments to be 
made through the American consulates abroad by the consular of- 
ficers on the ground. The monthly quota for each country is allot- 
ted to the American consuls located in that country, who are au- 
thorized to issue only the number of visas corresponding with the 
allotment. In place of the uncertain methods that sometimes distin- 
guished the old order, the prospective immigrant now goes qui- 
etly to the nearest American consul and asks for an application 
blank. The blank is filled out and the applicant is informed that his 
name will be placed on the waiting list and that he will be notified 
as soon as quota is available. In the meantime he can go about his 
business. He is not obliged to break up his home and burn his 
bridges behind him and embark for America with the possibility 
of deportation at the end of his journey. When his name is reached, 
the consul notifies him to appear; his application may be approved; 
and he may start for America with the assurance that, in so far as 
the quota is concerned, he will not be debarred. This is not quite 
the same, however, as an assurance of landing, since he may be 
found upon inspection at the port of arrival to be among one or 
more of the excluded classes. But the consul may advise a doubtful 
immigrant not to attempt the voyage, and for sufficient cause may 
refuse the visa altogether. Thus paragraph f of Section 2 of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924 provides that 


No immigration visa shall be issued to an immigrant if it appears to the 
consular officer, from statements in the application, or in the papers submitted 
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therewith, that the immigrant is inadmissible to the United States under the 
immigration laws, nor shall such immigration visa be issued if the application 
fails to comply with the provisions of this act, nor shall such immigration visa 
be issued if the consular officer knows or has reason to believe that the immi- 
grant is inadmissible to the United States under the immigration laws. 


It is interesting to note that during the first year (ending June 
30, 1925) under the new quota law only one-half of 1 per cent of re- 
jections occurred at the port of New York in the case of immigrants 
holding the consular visas. This record is similar to that at other 
seaports of entry. And as we recall the practice of former times, 
when thousands of aliens annually were rejected and deported, we 
may consider the saving in human hardship and tragedy not the 
least among the gains under the new law. 

The radical changes brought about by this law will be clearly 
perceived by a comparison of the statistics of arrivals in the last 
year (1914) before the world-war and the first year (1925) under 


the new law: 
1914 1925 

From northern and western Europe .. 253,855 222,701 

From southern and eastern Europe . « Coo 31,883 

From other countries ° 43,465 39,730 

Total immigrants admitted 204,314* 

* These figures cover Uthat is, vito migrant aliens.” The total admissions of all classes of aliens, includ- 

ing (1) ‘ ‘non~ -immigrants” (that is, visitors, tourists, government officials, seamen) and (2) “non-quota 
immigrants” (that ‘s,m is, ministers of religious denominations, professors of college, academy, seminary, or 
university, bona fide students at least fifteen years of age, natives of Canada, Mexico, ewfoundiand 
Cuba, the Republic of Haiti, the Dominican R — the Canal Zone, and the independent countries of 
Central and South America) amounted to 457% 
Commenting on the results of the first year’s operation of the new 
quota law, the Commissioner-General of Immigration, in his an- 
nual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, says that in no 
previous year has immigration been of such high order, a fact which 
is shown by the small percentage of rejections; “and this, too, 
under inspection methods of increased effectiveness made possible 
by the even flow of travel. In no similar period has there been the 
same freedom from complaints on the part of the steamship com- 
panies and the traveling public.” 

3. The successful formation of the border patrol.—The adop- 
tion of the first quota law in 1921 left some millions of immigrants 
unable to gain admission to the United States through lawful chan- 
nels. It was perhaps but natural, then, that many thousands should 


turn their eyes to other channels which might afford possible means 
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of gaining entry to the country of their hopes. The Commissioner- 
General of Immigration, in his annual report already cited, refers 
to this numerous class as follows: 

Stimulated by conditions existing in their own countries, and encouraged 
by unscrupulous persons who sought to reap financial reward from their under- 
takings, they were easily influenced to adopt the “back door,” which to them 


presented a ready, albeit an expensive, means of effecting entry to the land of 
their ambitions. When “rum-running” across the land boundaries ceased to be 
as profitable as in previous years, owing to the competition from so-called 
“rum row,” it was only a short shift . . . . from smuggling in of liquors to 
illegal transportation of aliens. So profitable did the business become that there 
is reason to believe that some of the organizations are international in their 
scope, and that their tendrils reach out and embrace practically all of the Euro- 
pean countries, with agents scattered throughout the United States. 


The tremendous increase in smuggling operations induced Con- 
gress in 1924 to appropriate $1,000,000 for the establishment and 
maintenance of a border patrol force, of which the sum of $38,000 
was made available for the purchase and maintenance of motor ve- 
hicles. A force of 450 patrol inspectors was appointed under the 
civil service rules and regulations. The Canadian and Mexican bor- 
ders were divided into patrol districts, and an immigration officer, 
experienced in border work, placed in charge of each unit. The 
advantage—or, indeed, practical necessity—of having an immigra- 
tion officer (inspector) in charge of these units will be understood 
from the fact that under the immigration law only immigration in- 
spectors are authorized to pass upon the admissibility of immi- 
grants. It is therefore essential that there be available an immigra- 
tion officer to whom the members of the border patrol may promptly 
refer cases of aliens apprehended by them. Referring to the per- 
sonnel of the patrol, the Commissioner-General states that 
this force has attracted to it men of the highest type, many of whom served as 
officers in our Army and Navy in the late war A very substantial con- 


tribution has been made to the effectiveness of the Immigration Service, which 
as years go on will be an increasing source of strength from which to recruit its 


corps of immigration inspectors. 

The men on the border are constantly dealing with a lawless ele- 
ment “‘which has but little less compunction in the taking of human 
life than in violating the laws of the country.”’ Not infrequently they 
are fired upon from ambush or engaged in skirmishes with bands 
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of smugglers; and already several of the men have been shot down 
in the line of duty. 

The concrete results accomplished during the first year of the 
border patrol’s work (ending June 30, 1925) may be indicated by a 
brief reference to the summary contained in the annual report of 
the Commissioner-General. Among the items are 1,250,000 (in 
round numbers) persons questioned or investigated; 104,000 pas- 
senger and freight trains examined, carrying over 1,500,000 of pas- 
sengers; 418,000 automobiles and motor busses stopped and exam- 
ined, involving more than 1,500,000 passengers; 5,000 smuggled 
aliens and 300 smugglers captured; 15,000 aliens attempting to 
enter the United States turned back without resort to warrant pro- 
cedure; 3,000 aliens arrested on warrant, etc. As the Commission- 
er-General adds, however, “Far more important than anything 
which can be presented statistically is the deterrent effect which 
this force has had upon those who were seeking to violate the laws.” 
Nevertheless, the great number of aliens seeking entry through un- 
lawful channels, and the comparatively large rewards which accrue 
to the successful smuggler, render the task of the border patrol one 
of unceasing vigilance. 

The difficulty of this task is greatly increased by reason of the 
inadequacy of the force. Many points are only partially covered. 
There are other points that actually require twenty-four-hour serv- 
ice but that are being protected by only a sufficient number of men 
to give an eight-hour service. Moreover, there are vulnerable points 
which, with the available force, must be left practically uncov- 
ered. But 
not alone has the force been handicapped in its operations by inadequacy in 
numbers; equally as great has been the handicap resulting from lack of proper 
transportation facilities. With the amount of funds available for that purpose 
it has not been possible to provide sufficient motor equipment and horses to 
render the force mobile, and upon its mobility, to a great extent, depends its 
effectiveness. 

There are, of course, unlawful channels of entry into the Unit- 
ed States other than those along the Canadian and Mexican bor- 
ders. While large numbers of immigrants whose ultimate destina- 
tion is the United States arrive at ports of Canada and Mexico with 
the intention of surreptitious entry across the border, a considera- 
ble number also makes Cuba a temporary landing place en route to 
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the promised land. Sailing craft as well as motor boats are busily 
engaged—with more or less success—in conveying contraband al- 
iens from Cuba to the Florida coast. 

Another channel of illegal entry is known as the seaman route. 
Nobody knows the actual number of alien seamen who desert their 
vessels on arrival and make surreptitious entry into the country. 
The number for the year ending June 30, 1925, as reported by the 
steamship companies, was about 20,000. What proportion of these 
seamen eventually joined another ship in pursuit of their calling 
cannot of course be known, since no check is kept upon their subse- 
quent movements. But there is no doubt that a very considerable 
number (oriental as well as European seamen) remain illegally in 
the country. 

There are still other possible and practicable channels of secur- 
ing entry into the United States by evasion of the immigration laws. 
There is, for example, the student class, which is accorded a special 
dispensation under the Immigration Act of 1924. An immigrant 
student at least fifteen years of age who seeks to enter the United 
States solely for the purpose of study at an accredited school or col- 
lege is placed in a non-quota-immigrant class. Such a student, that 
is to say, is exempt from quota requirements and may come in 
under the conditions named without regard to the quota provisions 
of the law. In the absence of any provision for the exaction of 
bonds, it is necessary to rely ultimately upon the honesty of the al- 
iens admitted as students to secure compliance with the law, which 
requires departure from the United States at the conclusion of their 
studies. As the law has been in effect only a year and a half, it is 
obviously too soon to determine what proportion of immigrant stu- 
dents will keep faith with the government. It is equally clear, too, 
that this provision of the law is open to evasion and is bound to be 
taken advantage of by some aliens who otherwise would be unable 
to gain admission. Of interest in this connection is the fact (re- 
corded in the annual report of the Commissioner-General of Immi- 
gration, to which I am indebted for much other material in these 
paragraphs) that during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, it 
was necessary to issue twenty-four warrants of arrest for immi- 
grants admitted as students who failed to matriculate in any insti- 
tution of learning. 
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Still another adventurous class, or, at least, a class which con- 
tains an unknown number of adventurers, is that of visitors or tour- 
ists. “An alien visiting the United States temporarily as a tourist or 
temporarily for business or pleasure” is defined as a non-immigrant, 
and as such is, of course, exempt from the quota. Here, again, op- 
portunities for abusing special privileges are evident. The availa- 
ble force of immigration inspectors does not permit a systematic at- 
tempt to check up or follow up this numerous class, an unknown 
number of whom (although ineligible for permanent entry) doubt- 
less remain in the country after the date set for their departure, and 
thus become permanent residents. 

It remains to speak of what may be called the misadventurous 
class of aliens, who, after landing or entry, become subject to de- 
portation or expulsion. According to certain provisions of the gen- 
eral immigration act of 1917, aliens who become public charges 
within five years after entry, from causes not affirmatively shown 
to have arisen subsequent thereto, may be deported to the country 
whence they came at the expense of the transportation company 
bringing them here. Such cases include alien inmates of insane hos- 
pitals and other public institutions. Aliens who at the time of ar- 
rival were actually members of the excluded classes, but whose dis- 
abilities were not discovered by the inspection officers, are also sub- 
ject to arrest and deportation at any time within five years after 
entry. Again, an alien sentenced to imprisonment for one year or 
more upon conviction in this country of a crime involving moral 
turpitude, committed within five years after entry, is also subject to 
deportation at the termination of his sentence. Aliens who succeed 
in entering the country without inspection, including alien seamen 
who desert their vessels, may be taken into custody and deported at 
any time within three years from the date of entry. The statutory 
limit is removed in the case of several delinquent classes who may 
be deported at any time after entry, be it one year or ten. Among 
these are aliens of the sexually immoral and the anarchistic classes; 
aliens sentenced more than once to a term of not less than one year 
for crime involving moral turpitude committed in this country; and 
aliens convicted of a violation of the so-called Narcotic Act. The 
Immigration Act of 1924 adds to the deportable classes “any alien 
who at any time after entering the United States is found to have 
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been at the time of entry not entitled under this Act to enter the 
United States, or to have remained therein for a longer time than 
permitted under the Act or regulations made thereunder.” Ac- 
cording to the last annual report of the Commissioner-General of 
Immigration, “deportation of aliens found to be unlawfully in the 
United States is rapidly becoming one of the most important func- 
tions of the Immigration Service.” During the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1925, there were 9,495 of these aliens deported from the 
United States. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, 10,904 such 
aliens were apprehended and deported. These figures exceed all 
previous records. Of this latter total about 2,500 were sent to Mex- 
ico and about 2,000 to Canada—representing in most instances 
aliens who came from abroad and effected unlawful entry across 
the land boundaries. 

Under normal conditions it is not difficult for a native of Cana- 
da or Mexico to secure the necessary immigration visa for lawful 
(permanent) entry, provided he is able to pay the fee of ten dollars 
and to meet the ordinary tests, since for reasons which seemed con- 
vincing to Congress the countries of the Western Hemisphere were 
exempted altogether from the quota provisions of the Immigration 
Act of 1924. That is to say, the quota does not apply to natives of 
the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the Republic of Mexico, 
the Republic of Cuba, the Republic of Haiti, the Dominican Re- 
public, the Canal Zone, or to any independent country of Central 
or South America; consequently, there is no numerical limitation 
upon immigration (of natives) from the countries and dependen- 
cies enumerated. 

The wisdom of this exemption has been questioned in some 
quarters by those who point, for example, to the excessive numbers 
of natives emigrating from foreign contiguous territory. And to the 
known quantity we might add, if it were possible to obtain au- 
thentic estimates, the unknown but unquestionably large numbers 
of aliens who cross the borders surreptitiously and remain unlaw- 
fully in the country. It is well, therefore, that among the proposed 
amendments to the immigration laws are several relating to unlaw- 
ful entries and to the presence in this country of unknown numbers 
of aliens of the inadmissible classes constituting a potential menace 
to our society and institutions. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOCIOLOGY IN GREAT BRITAIN 
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ABSTRACT 


It is illuminating to compare the status and aims of British sociology, as re- 
flected in the first meetings of the Sociological Society in 1904, with present attain- 
ments. At these early meetings James Bryce, first president, summarized the aims of 
the new Society as he conceived them: to secure co-ordination among the social sci- 
ences, to extend the scientific idea, and to establish chairs and libraries equipped for 
sociological research. Sociology was defined as a synthesis of the social sciences, and 
this conception directed subsequent development. Today there are two schools of so- 
ciology in Great Britain: the sociology department of the School of Economics of 
the University of London, which is the only department of sociology in the British 
universities, and the Edinburgh School founded by Patrick Geddes. The points of 
view of these schools are briefly discussed. Factors that have retarded the develop- 
ment of sociology as a distinct sciznce have been: the conception of sociology as a 
synthesis of the social sciences, the British aversion to the early French development 
of the science, and the opposition of traditionally intrenched universities and the 
older social-science departments. One effect of this has been that the sociological ap- 
proach has permeated other fields of study. Yet British sociologists have developed a 
sociology that is distinctly their own. Imbedded in a background of social thought 
that is essentially British, and with emphasis upon social evaluation, practical appli- 
cation, and the synthesis of knowledge from the various fields of social science, they 
are keeping in the foreground phases of the subject with which “pure sociology” must 
eventually square itself. 


In the series of papers and discussions presented at the first 
meetings of the Sociological Society, which were held in London in 
1904, the founders vividly summarized the state of sociology in 
Great Britain and outlined the rdle which the new Society hoped to 
play in future developments. It is illuminating to compare the 
status and aims as reflected at that time with the present attain- 
ments of British sociology. 

A consensus seems to run through the 1904 reports that, while 
a great deal of practical reform was being carried on in Great Bri- 
tain, the scientific study of social life lagged behind, and that 
British sociology stood conspicuously in the rear of French, Ger- 
man, and American endeavors. In the introductory address, James 
Bryce, first president of the Society, surveys the situation and sug- 
gests a program which the new Society may follow in bringing this 
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sphere of British thought into its own. His description of existing 
conditions and his proposed plans for the Sociological Society may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. There is an ever expanding ramification of social inves- 
tigation, and a new society is needed to bring all the specialized 
branches of social science into helpful and useful relationships. 
The many incipient branches of social study which are beginning to 
emerge especially need the fostering tutelage of such a society. 

2. The human sciences have not been brought as fully within 
the grasp of the scientific idea as they should be, and the Sociologi- 
cal Society has a great and useful task in interpenetrating every de- 
partment of human investigation with the scientific idea. 

3. There is a marked deficiency of university chairs and lec- 
tureships devoted to social inquiry, and the Sociological Society 
can advocate better provision. 

4. Britain possesses very few libraries which are adequately 
equipped for sociological research, and the Sociological Society 
may do useful propagandist work to secure accumulations of books. 

The first two aims fundamentally raise the question as to what 
is sociology and what are its relationships to the other social sci- 
ences. These two questions were the outstanding issues in the form- 
ative meetings of the Sociological Society, and the answers given 
them forecast the trend of subsequent development. Though there 
were dissenting opinions, the dominant note of the initial gather- 
ings was voiced in the conception of sociology as a synthesis of spe- 
cialized branches of the social sciences, and of the Sociological So- 
ciety as a common meeting ground for workers engaged in various 
branches of social investigation. 

In the early days of the Society, professional men from widely 
different fields contributed to the meetings and publications, though 
one finds the names of some of the outstanding figures conspicuous- 
ly absent from this attempt at co-ordination. One of the interesting 
aspects of this early fraternity was the relationship between the bi- 
ologists and the sociologists, who were drawn together both by their 
common adherence to Herbert Spencer and by their infancy. Also, 
the synthesizing réle which biology was to play in the natural sci- 
ences suggested a counterpart for sociology in the social sciences. 
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The early meetings focused attention on the problem of the 
field and scope of sociology, and, supplemented by discussions from 
the Continental sociologists, they stand out as valuable contribu- 
tions to the new science. But the papers and meetings that follow 
seem to lose this central core. Inevitably cross-fertilization result- 
ed from the mingling of savants of different fields, but it seemed to 
be contributing more to the “socializing” of the already existing 
branches of the social sciences than toward developing a new sci- 
ence on the common meeting ground. Sociology was taboo to many. 
The mixed Latin and Greek derivation of the word was distasteful 
to scholars with a classical background, and the interest of the 
French in the science at that time was sufficient cause for British 
disapproval. Still from the beginning there were several outstand- 
ing attempts to deal with sociology as an autonomous entity. These 
attempts are perpetuated in the two leading schools of British so- 
ciology. 

Almost concurrently with the founding of the Sociological So- 
ciety came the announcement of the Mark White series of lectures 
in sociology at the University of London. The outgrowth of these, 
the sociology department of the School of Economics of the Univer- 
sity of London, is still the only department of sociology in existence 
in the universities of Great Britain. Professor Hobhouse and Pro- 
fessor Westermarck, among the first four to give lectures in the se- 
ries, now occupy the Mark White chairs of sociology at the School 
of Economics. 

The point of view of this department is traditionally British, 
and it combines the development of what is distinctly British 
thought in a number of allied fields. It is perhaps best epitomized 
in the social philosophy of Professor Hobhouse. Included within 
the realm of sociology are both the scientific study of societies as 
they exist and the ethical evaluation of them. Conclusions as to so- 
cial progress reflect the influence of utilitarian philosophy. 

The humanitarian reform movements of Great Britain, espe- 
cially as crystallized in the work of the welfare economists of the 
School of Economics, and the science of statistical measurement 
developed by Karl Pearson have both affected the point of view of 
the department of sociology. But in the realm of research problems 
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the main trend has been toward bringing the sociological point of 
view into the economic studies rather than toward developing so- 
ciological studies of contemporaneous British life. 

Wherever psychology or social psychology has contributed to 
this school of sociology, the theories of Professor McDougall, 
which ave directly related to British purposive psychology, have 
been of primary importance. Graham Wallas, especially, has ex- 
tended these theories into the field of political science and created 
a new field that merges into sociology. 

The relationship between sociology and anthropology at the 
School of Economics should be included in this summary of the po- 
sition of the former. With its underlying emphasis upon social evo- 
lution, the department of sociology is naturally very close to the so- 
cial anthropological field, and the two lines of approach are inher- 
ently related. 

The other school of British sociology stands out in sharp con- 
trast. The Edinburgh School, founded by Professor Geddes, was 
in existence in 1904, and Outlook Tower, its research laboratory, 
was in operation. Theoretically, the school has based its activities 
upon Professor Geddes’ synthetic formula, which combines the 
Comtean conception of unity with LePlay’s key factors: work, 
place, and folk. The numerous rooms of Outlook Tower are 
equipped to represent the various sciences, and as a whole their 
object is to symbolize the unity of life and of knowledge concern- 
ing it. In characteristically British fashion the theoretical has been 
united with the practical, and the ultimate aim has been civic im- 
provement and better citizenship. 

Under this broad conception, the work of Outlook Tower has 
extended over many fields of endeavor, and people with widely dif- 
ferent backgrounds and interests have made their contributions. 
Layman sociologists, professional and business men whose occu- 
pations lie in other fields but who take an active interest in socio- 
logical theory as well as in its application, have played an impor- 
tant réle in the development of Outlook Tower. City planning, 
relief maps, and other methods of graphic presentation, Celtic ren- 
aissance, pageantry, garden spaces, and imaginative drawing have 
received the enthusiastic support of the Edinburgh School at dif- 
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ferent times. Regional surveys are perhaps its most outstanding 
contribution, and these have been carried on in various parts of the 
British Isles, Europe, and India. 

As a biologist, Professor Geddes was an honored member of a 
university faculty, but his transference to the sociological field 
hurled him far beyond the British academic pale. The Edinburgh 
School, though not affiliated with a university, has many ardent 
disciples, and LePlay House in London and the newly established 
Scots College at Montpellier University in France are both its di- 
rect descendants. The Sociological Society holds its meetings at 
LePlay House, and a glance through the recent issues of the Socio- 
logical Review discloses the extent to which this group influences 
the Society at the present time. 

In the first issue of the Sociological Review, Professor Geddes’ 
article appeared under the heading of “Applied Sociology.” And it 
is significant that the emphasis of the Edinburgh School has re- 
mained in this field; it has concerned itself with the application of 
a theory already formulated rather than directed itself to the sci- 
entific revision and extension of that theory or the formulation of 
new ones. 

When one has considered the department at the University of 
London, he has covered “official” sociology in Great Britain, and 
when he has considered in addition the Edinburgh School, he has 
covered British sociology per se. But in Britain as elsewhere—and 
perhaps more so here, where the main stream has been dammed— 
one finds the sociological approach appearing in other studies 
of social life. The geographers are becoming more and more inter- 
ested in human geography, and though no two are defining the field 
similarly, many of them are making contributions to that disputed 
zone that now lies between geography and sociology. In the pursuit 
of the classics, so long established in the ideals of British university 
education, scholars have been producing studies of the life of the 
ancient world that furnish invaluable material for the sociologist. 
And with the hand of their own past so enticingly beckoning, nu- 
merous British antiquarians have made reconstructions of various 
periods of British life that are essential as a background to the 
study of modern situations. By new and ingenious use of court doc- 
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uments. news sheets, and other records, these students have made 
additions to methods for sociological research. 

With the institution of various forms of governmental social 
insurance, the responsibility for the administration of relief has 
been largely lifted from the shoulders of the old reform organiza- 
tions, and they are now freer to direct their attention to the more 
objective and fundamental study of human relationships. Unfor- 
tunately, this new freedom came in the midst of post-war condi- 
tions, when pressing problems, the program of economy, and the 
attempt to restore the old established order curtailed development 
in this new direction. Also, there is still a strong and rather preva- 
lent aversion to thinking of human nature in mechanistic terms, 
and to “prying into the individual’s innermost recesses” to obtain 
those personal documents which are proving so important in ad- 
vancing sociological knowledge in this country. But while in Eng- 
land the individual will probably not be sacrificed for scientific pur- 
poses, social service organizations are on the verge of new discov- 
eries concerning him. 

When one seeks to review briefly the present status of sociolo- 
gy in Great Britain, he can almost quote the words which Mr. 
Bryce used in 1904, which were summarized at the beginning of 
this paper. Beating against traditionally barred doors, and with lit- 
tle encouragement and few funds, British sociology has had a dif- 
ficult road to follow. Yet, when one comes into actual contact with 
the situation, one cannot help but feel that the British sociologists 
are clinging tenaciously to something that is distinctly their own. 
And when one speculates about it, one cannot help but feel that the 
time will come when the British interest in social evaluation, prac- 
tical application, and the synthesis of knowledge from the various 
fields of social science will yield something of value for those sociol- 
ogists who have profitably swept these aspects aside in their efforts 
to create a pure science of human relationships. 
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RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


READ BAIN 
University of Washington 


ABSTRACT 


A report of one of a series of studies of the religious, economic, political, educa- 
tional, and familial attitudes of college students. This study shows a marked diminu- 
tion of belief in God and immortality as compared with Leuba’s findings of ten years 
ago. The men are apparently more liberal than the women, but to a less degree than 
Leuba found. The women are apparently more consistent in their beliefs than the 
men. Leuba’s conclusion that upperclassmen are more liberal than underclassmen is 
confirmed. Quantitative study of social attitudes can be made, and is a necessary 
prerequisite for rational social reconstruction. - 


In the fall of 1924 the department of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Washington conducted an investigation on the attitudes of 
students in elementary sociology. The study included religious, do- 


mestic, educational, political, and economic questions. 

In order to depersonalize the study, each student was given a 
number which he placed on each schedule. To get personal data in 
an impersonal manner, each student was asked to fill out a blank 
giving his age, sex, college rank, and his educational, political, reli- 
gious, economic, familial, and residential backgrounds. This sheet 
was numbered to correspond to his questionnaire number. Thus 
the whole study was kept anonymous and at the same time made 
possible the analysis of the revealed attitudes in the light of the 
personal and social history of the subjects. 

The instructors read the questions without comment, and the 
students recorded their reactions by the words “yes” or “no” in the 
corresponding numbered spaces on their schedules. When alterna- 
tives were offered, they were written on the board. The students 
selected the word that best expressed their attitudes and wrote it in 
the space provided on the schedule. 

After the questions were all answered, the students were asked 
whether the anonymity of the method had influenced the frankness 
and honesty of their replies. About 43 per cent said they would not 
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have answered as they did if they had been required to sign their 
names. Since the “taboo questions” differ somewhat for different 
persons, the anonymous method is necessary in this kind of inves- 
tigation. 

Some of the students complained that they had never heard of 
many questions upon which they were asked to give their attitudes. 
To test this, sixty-four students selected at random were asked 
what percentage of the questions they “had never heard of.” Thir- 
ty, or 46.8 per cent, said o—1 per cent; twenty-one, or 32.8 per cent, 
said 2—5 per cent; six, or 9.3 per cent, said 6—10 per cent; rest, scat- 
tering. So it is apparent that 80 per cent of the students were fa- 
miliar with at least 95 per cent of the questions, and go per cent 
were familiar with more than go per cent of the questions. 

To test the reliability of the answers, the students were asked 
whether they would have answered the questions substantially the 
same one week later. Ninety-four per cent said they would have 
done so. This is not conclusive, of course. The experiment should 
have been tried. However, by the means just described we attempt- 
ed to obviate as many of the common objections to the question- 
naire method as we could. 

The purpose of this paper is to present some of the religious at- 
titudes revealed by the study. There were two hundred cases: 122 
girls, 96 of whom were underclassmen, 20 Juniors, and 7 Seniors; 
78 boys, 44 underclassmen, 10 Juniors, 16 Seniors. Table I gives 
the numbers answering each question and the percentages in each 
group answering in the affirmative. 

It will be noticed that the numbers in column 2 never reach 200. 
This is because there were always some students who did not make 
up their minds in the time allotted to each question. Likewise, the 
total of the males and females never equals the total number of 
answers for each question. This is because some of them did not 
indicate sex on this particular questionnaire. The figures for the 
16 Senior men (columns 8 and 9g) are also included in the figures 
for the men (columns 6 and 7). 

* For analysis of sex differences on all types of questions asked, and also for a 


discussion of the extreme variants in each group, see G. A. Lundberg, “Sex Differ- 
ences on Social Questions,” School and Society (May 8, 1926), pp. 595-6oo. 
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It is commonly believed that a college education tends to liber- 
alize the religious views of students.* Columns 8 and 9 give the 
percentages for 16 Senior men. The small number makes generali- 


TABLE I 


Reticious ATTITUDES OF 200 COLLEGE STUDENTS 
(78 MALE, 122 FEMALE) 


FEMALE SENIOR Men 


QUESTIONS Yes Ves 

(Per-| x - (Per- 
cent- - cent- 
age) age) 


(1) (s) 


. Is God a Person? 

. Is God an impersonal Force?.. . 

. Does God interfere in the world 
by providences, miracles, etc.?. 

. Was Jesus Very God? 

. be Jesus a manifestation of 


. Was Jesus human only? 
. Was Jesus born of a virgin?.... 
. Was the Bible verbally inspired 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


69.9 
. Is the Bible a historical account? 84.3 
. Is the Bible a mythological ac- 


O 


62.9 62.5 
. Do you believe in the resurrec- 
tion of the body? 32.0 

. Do you believe in the eternal 
life of the spirit? 76.5 81.4 

. Do you believe that personality, 
etc., persist after 

30.3) 104 | 28.8 
. Do you believe in reward and 
unishment after death? ...... 40.4} 103 | 45.6 

o you believe in abstaining 
from work on Sunday for re- 
ligious reasons? 31.4| 114 | 36.8 

. Do you favor laws compelling 
Sunday observance? 27.3| 115 | 32.2 


* Columns 2, 4, 6, 8 contain the total number answering each question. 


zation impossible, but on all except a few questions the Seniors 
were more unorthodox than the other boys by substantial percent- 
ages. On belief in God as a person, the Seniors show a percentage 

*J. H. Leuba, Belief in God and Immortality (Sherman, French, 1916), pp. 
214-19. 


Ih 
. 
ALL 
(6)* | (7) | ()* | 
192 | 15.2] 115 | 15.7] 63} 15.9] 16 
182 | 67.6) 106 | 62.3} 61 | 67.2} 16 | 66.6 
192 | 42.2] 113 | 44.2} 60 | 38.3] 16 | 37.5 
192 | 34.4] 110 | 41.8) 68] 30.9] 16 | 37.5 
190 | 62.6] 110 | 62/7} 63 | 57.1] 16] 50.0 
194 | 35.6] 111 | 35.1} 68 38.2) 16 | 62.5 
187 | 66.8] tog | 68.8] 64 | 67.2] 16 | 66.6 
by God?...........0.22++++-] 192 | 18.7] 113 | 27-4) 63 | 6.4] 16] 6.6 
gw Is the Bible a general inspiration 
66 | 66.7) 16] 53.3 
66 | 83.3) 16 | 
68 | 57.4] 16] 72.8 
14 
60 | 31.7} 16] 28.5 
65 | 64.6] 16 | 66.6 
61 | 34.4] 16 | 53.8 
15 
55 | 49-1} 16] 35.7 
16 
68 | 22.1) 16 | 18.7 
16 
69 | 15.9] 16] 25.0 
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of 7.1, while the other boys show 15.9; on the humanness of Jesus, 
Seniors, 62.5, other boys, 38.2; inspiration of the Bible, 53.3 and 
66.7; mythological nature of the Bible, 72.8 and 57.4; reward and 
punishment after death, 35.7 and 49.1. Of the 17 questions all but 2 
and 5 may be regarded as indicative of liberal and conservative 
views. On 11 of these 15 questions the Seniors were apparently 
more unorthodox than the other boys; on immortality (13 and 14) 
they were more conservative, and likewise on compulsory Sunday 
observance. On question 8 the percentages are so nearly equal that 
no conclusion can be drawn. On six questions (6, 9, 11, 14, 15, 17) 
the divergence of the Seniors from the other boys was ro per cent 
or more, all except 14 and 17 indicating that the Seniors were more 
liberal. In general, then, Leuba’s conclusion that college education 
tends toward liberalization is confirmed, although Leuba found 
Freshman and Senior percentages of belief in immortality to be 
80.3 and 70.1,*° while our figures for Freshman and Senior boys 
(question 14) were 34.4 and 53.8. This is a marked reversal of his 
figures. However, this was almost the only question on which the 
Seniors were more orthodox. On most questions the percentage 
differences were not great, although the Seniors were more liberal 
on most questions. Concerning the nature of God, the students 
were asked to state other views. Nine said, “No God”; five, ““High- 
est Human Ideal’’; twelve, “Nature or a Force.” These twenty-six 
views are essentially “atheistic.” Thirteen said “God is a spiritual 
Force,” “Supreme Being,” “Divine Mind,” or something equiv- 
alent. 

Several of our questions make possible a direct comparison 
with Leuba’s results. His men and women believed in a personal 
God to the extent of 56 per cent and 82 per cent;* our figures are 
15.9 per cent and 15.7 per cent. His percentages are much larger 
than ours, and show a much greater liberalization among the men. 
There is no significant difference between our men and women. 
His figures for belief in God as an impersonal force are 31 per cent 
for men and 11 per cent for women; ours, 67.2 per cent and 62.3 
per cent. In both cases the men have a higher percentage, but his 
men have a percentage almost three times as great as his women, 


* Ibid., p. 216. * Ibid., p. 202. 
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while our men’s percentage is only slightly greater than that of the 
women. 

He finds 72.6 per cent of his whole group believe in personal 
immortality.” Of our entire group, 76.5 per cent believe in the 
“eternal life of the spirit,” while only 30.3 per cent believe in the 
“persistence of personality.” This latter figure compares with his 
figure on belief in immortality. Leuba gives no figures on sex dif- 
ferences in belief in immortality, but one would expect that the men 
would hold this belief to a less degree than the women, since a much 
larger percentage do not believe in a personal God. In our own 
study, the women believe in personal immortality to the extent of 
only 28.8 per cent, as against 34.4 per cent for men. 

Thus there are several striking differences between Leuba’s 
findings and our own: (1) His percentage of male belief in a per- 
sonal God is 3.5 times as great as ours; female belief, 5.2 times as 
large; 4.7 times as large for the whole group. This comparison is 
based on an average of his percentages of “Belief in God and Im- 
mortality.”® This errs in the direction of conservatism, since his 
Freshmen and Sophomores undoubtedly constituted a larger part 
of the total group than the Juniors and Seniors. The underclassmen 
believed in God to a greater extent than the upperclassmen. There- 
fore a weighted average would give a higher figure than 71.4 per 
- cent for his whole group as against 15.1 per cent for ours. He does 
not give the numbers for each class, so I could not use a weighted 
average. (2) Our group is homogeneous; his men are much more 
liberal than the women. (3) Our men’s percentage of belief in an 
impersonal God is 2.2 times as great as his;’ our women’s, 3.4 times; 
average of his group, 21 per cent; of ours, 67.6 per cent. (4) His 
group percentage for belief in immortality is 2.4 times as large 
as ours. 

Several possible explanations are suggested: (1) His figures 
for belief in immortality are from one school. He does not state 
whether it was denominational. (2) The “West” may be less ortho- 
dox than the “East.” (3) There may have been a shift toward un- 
orthodox attitudes on these questions during the last decade. 


* Average of percentages, ibid., p. 216. 
Ibid. Ibid. 
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One outstanding feature of the study is the apparent inconsist- 
ency in some of the attitudes. It does not seem reasonable that 
67.2 per cent of a group could hold that God is an impersonal force, 
and yet 38.3 per cent of the same group hold that God interferes by 
providences and miracles. Yet this is what the men said they be- 
lieved. The only clear proof of such inconsistences is the amount 
by which the sum of the percentages exceed roo. In this case, the 
excess is 15.5. Likewise, 38.2 per cent believed Jesus was human 
only, and yet 67.2 per cent believed he was born of a virgin, an ex- 
cess of 15.4 per cent. That the Bible is a historical account was be- 
lieved by 15.4 per cent, while 42.7 per cent regarded it as mytholog- 
ical, an excess of 26 per cent. A possible explanation of this apparent 
inconsistency is that they regard it as partly historical and partly 
mythological, since 11 per cent stated it was both. The 16 Senior 
men were almost as inconsistent as the whole group of boys on the 
impersonal nature of God and miracles, their excess percentage 
being 14.1 per cent. On the humanity and virgin birth of Jesus, the 
Seniors were more inconsistent than the other boys, their excess 
being 29.1 per cent. The girls were less inconsistent than the boys 
on this question, having an excess of only 3.9 per cent. They were 
less inconsistent on the nature of God and miracles, having an ex- 
cess of only 6.5 per cent, against 15 per cent for the boys. On the 
mythological and historical nature of the Bible, the Seniors’ excess 
was 64.5 per cent; the girls’, 46.8 per cent; both being considerably 
more than the boys, with 40.7 per cent. There were doubtless many 
more cases of individual inconsistencies, but the schedules were not 
scored to reveal this. The only conclusion that can be drawn from 
the group figures is that Seniors appear least consistent; boys, 
next; and girls, more consistent than either of the other groups. 

Two alternative questions were asked: (1) “Is baptism essen- 
tial for salvation, a symbolical ritual, or a superstitious rite?” (2) 
Is the church an essential, desirable, or undersirable institution?” 
The numbers answering and percentages answering “yes” are 
shown in Table IT. 

The following conclusions are ventured, although they are con- 
sidered very tentative on account of the small number of cases in 
the study: 


it 
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1. The men and women do not differ as much in their religious 
attitudes as Leuba’s findings on belief in God and immortality 
would lead us to expect. 

2. The men appear to be more liberal than the women on all 
questions except persistence of personality after death and punish- 


ment after death. 
TABLE I 


ATTITUDES ON BAPTISM AND CHURCH 
(78 MALE AND 122 FEMALE COLLEGE STUDENTs) 


FEMALE MALE 16 SENIOR Men 


QUESTIONS Yes Yes Yes 
(Per- No. (Per- 


(6)* (7) 


188 61 bere) 
24 7 11.5 
134 47 77 
3°] 15.9 7 II.5 


IgI | 100 100 63 100 
38.7 40.9] 20 31.7 

113 | 59.1 59.1} 40 63.5 
4 2 ° 3 4.8 


* Columns 2, 4, 6, 8 give the total numbers answering each question. 


3. The sixteen senior men are considerably more liberal than 
both men and women except on persistence of personality. 

4. There is great apparent inconsistency in religious attitudes. 
The men seem to exceed the women in this respect. 

5. The traditional views on God, Jesus, immortality, inspira- 
tion of the Bible, hell, Sunday observance, etc., appear to receive 
only small acceptance in this group of college students. The com- 
parison with Leuba’s figures of 1916 on belief in God and immor- 
tality clearly shows either a marked increase of unorthodoxy on 
these subjects or that western students are far more liberal than 
eastern students. 

In the absence of comparative data, it is not clear what signifi- 
cance the social background of the students may have in determin- 
ing their religious attitudes, but some of the outstanding facts are 
herewith presented for whatever they may be worth. 


ALL 
age) age) age) age) 
(1) (2)* (3) (s) (8)* (9) 
16 12.5 
Symbolical......... 16 75 
Superstition ........ 16 12.5 
Serre 16 60 
Undesirable......... 16 ° 
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The fact that a larger percentage of the girls come from homes 
of professional people might explain their approximate equality 
with the men in the liberality of their religious views, but the facts 
that they are younger, have a much higher percentage of Freshmen 
and Sophomores, were more often educated in private schools, and 
were more often native born ought to make them more conserva- 
tive. Mr. Lundberg could find no apparent connection between the 


TABLE III* 


SoctaL BACKGROUND OF 200 COLLEGE STUDENTS 
(Figures ARE PERCENTAGES) 


All Male Female 

21.3 21.9 20.9 
Freshmen and Sophomores.................... 65.5 56.8 73.0 
Residence (greater part of life): 

Occupation of Parents: 

Education: 

87.8 98.0 81.0 

3.1 2.5 3-5 
9.7 4.8 13.0 


* Adapted from G. A. Lundberg, “Sex Differences on Social Questions ”’ School and Society (May 8, 


1926), 599- 


social backgrounds of the whole group and the extreme variant 
groups.® 

Similar studies conducted in various parts of the country would 
enable us to measure the attitudes of people. If such studies were 
carried over a period of years, a mathematical measure of the 
trends in religious belief could be obtained. If both fundamental- 
ists and modernists would devote a portion of their superabundant 
energies now being wasted in mutual recrimination to such investi- 
gation, they would be doing something which would be of great 
assistance in the rational reconstruction of religion. The same may 
be said of studies of the political, economic, educational, and do- 


* Lundberg, of. cit., p. 600. 
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mestic attitudes of people. We must have more objective guides in 
the formulation of our social policies than are now available if we 
are ever to attain any degree of rational control in human society. 
We must find the facts instead of continuing to rely upon our so- 
cially inherited prejudices and unfounded hopes. In no field is 
there a more pressing need for a decided change in approach than 
in the study of religion. Instead of continuing to preach our preju- 
dices, we must get the facts and base our religious education upon 
them. In this way we may be able to work out a reconstruction of 
religion that will be fitted to an increasingly scientific-minded world. 


THE RURAL MIND: 
A STUDY IN OCCUPATIONAL ATTITUDE 


WILLIAM C. SMITH 
University of Southern California 


ABSTRACT 


There is a difference between the characteristic socio-psychic traits of rural and 
urban dwellers. The causes of these differences may be considered from four points 
of view: (1) selection, (2) isolation, (3) domestication, and (4) occupation. The 
occupational activities are fundamental in the development of attitudes, and, since 
rural occupational conditions are so far different from those of the city, the differ- 
ences between the two groups may be largely accounted for in this way. 


That rural dwellers have certain characteristic socio-psychic 
traits or habitual ways of response which tend to set them apart 
from city people is not seriously questioned today. These collective 
traits are frequently called collectively the “rural mind.” The term 
“rural attitudes” is preferable and will be used in this discussion. 

By attitude we understand “a process of individual conscious- 
ness which determines real or possible activity of the individual in 
the social world.”* By “rural attitude,” then, we understand the 
disposition on the part of the rural population to react in social 
situations in a characteristic manner. In his mental equipment the 
farmer does not differ from other men. He has the same original 
nature. The apparent differences are due to social rather than to 
biological factors. 

The farmer is neither peculiar nor unique and not even infe- 
rior; he is just different.* “Did you,” writes Halstead, “ever try to 
drive thirteen pigs out of a cornfield when they did not want to 
go?’* The city man has had no such experience. The problems of 
the farmer are not those of the city man, and consequently his stock 
of ideas is not the same. If a word-reaction test were given to a 


*Thomas and Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant, 1, 22. 
* Butterfield in Groves, The Rural Mind and Social Welfare, XIII. 
* Life on a Backwoods Farm, p. 21. 
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group of farmers, in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred the word 
Chicago would bring forth the response, “Sears Roebuck and Com- 
pany,” while this response would not be at all likely to appear in a 
test given to city dwellers. The apperception masses of these two 
groups differ greatly, and most naturally the responses are 
divergent. 

According to W. I. Thomas,* those persons in whose life-organ- 
ization “the desire for new experience” tends to bulk large go to the 
city. Among them are the geniuses and the courageous individuals 
who are galled by the traditional restrictions of the countryside. 
At the other extreme are the shiftlings, the vagabonds, and the 
nomads who are unable to adjust themselves to the routine of the 
country. On the other hand, those persons in whom “the desire for 
security” tends to dominate remain behind. They prefer to stay on 
the old farm and associate with the old neighbors. They are the 
steady and industrious plodders, the land-minded individuals. 
When we add to this the fact that the land-minded persons inter- 
marry, there is a tendency toward the fixation of a rural type. A 
rural survey in Iowa’ brings out the fact that at least thirty differ- 
ent family names of farmers were found there as early as 1878, and 
' some of these are now in the second or third generation. The rec- 
ords also show many close intermarriages. On the whole, there is a 
greater homogeneity in the population in the country than in the 
city, except perhaps in the age factor. As over against the homoge- 
neity of the country, we note the extremes in the city—the genius 
and the defective, the millionaire and the pauper, the successes and 
the failures. 

Isolation has its influence on rural attitudes. The farmer is 
likely to be out of touch with the currents of thought. Great dis- 
tances separate the farmhouses in America. Spatial separation de- 
velops individuality and differences which act as barriers just as 
effective as rivers or mountains. Isolation has been an important 
factor in the development and fixation of racial types. In like man- 
ner it tends to fixate a rural type. 


*Cf. Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, pp. 488-90. 


* George H. von Tungeln, A Rural Social Survey of Orange Township, Black- 
hawk County, Iowa, Ames, 1918, p. 402. 
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In the rural districts there is more real family life than in the 
cities. People marry younger in the country. The spinsters and 
bachelors are fewer in number. The majority of adults establish 
their own homes, and there are fewer homes broken by divorce, 
desertion, or separation. 

As Carver has said, “The fact that agriculture is still a family 
industry where the work and the home life are not divorced, and 
where all members of the family participate in the common toil for 
the support of the home, gives a natural basis for a type of family 
life which it is very difficult to maintain in the city.’ In the city 
the members of the family do not work at the same task or at the 
same place, and so the home degenerates into a place to sleep and 
eat; a rooming-house-restaurant type of life. In the open country, 
however, the boarding-house does not exist, and women work only 
in homes. All members of the family share in the work as well as in 
the responsibility, and this tends to bind them together in a more 
lasting fellowship. 

The man in the country is more likely to realize the economic 
value of a woman than is the city man. An Iowa farmer’ reported 
that his failure to marry so that he had no one to do his housework 
was a misfortune which hindered his financial progress. “An im- 
portant advantage,” writes one farm wife, “is that farm life makes 
it easier for the wife’s and husband’s interests to be the same. 
Everything is to be cared for and planned together and at home in- 
stead of outside the home. This I think, makes for greater com- 
panionship between them, which is the ideal of married life. Thus 
a man is not so apt to become a meal, clothing and shelter coupon 
for the wife, and she to become just cook and housekeeper.’”* “The 
farmer’s home life is more nearly ideal than any other,” writes an- 
other farm woman, “because the interests of the family are more 
nearly one. With the postman leaving daily paper, magazines, 
catalogues, and so forth, the farmer’s household keeps abreast of 


* Rural Economics, p. 21. 


* Bulletin No. 217, Agricultural Experiment Station, Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts (Ames, August, 1923), p. 461. 


*Do You Want Your Daughter to Marry a Farmer? Pamphlet by the Farmers 
Wife (St. Paul, 1922), p. 29. 
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the times. What one member finds of interest is usually communi- 
cated to the others and thoroughly discussed.’” “Instead of seeing 
my son rushing off with the fellows,” writes a woman from Minne- 
sota, “my daughter going off for a good time that I’ll know nothing 
about, and the younger children coaxing to go to the movies, we'll 
be spending our evenings together with our music, books, or mu- 
tual friends or going to some amusement together.” ‘The farmer,” 
comments a Pennsylvania woman, “spends much time with his wife 
and family. Few farmers spend their evenings away from home. If 
the family attends a social affair, they all go together.”*° Their 
lodges and clubs admit women as well as men; which makes a deal 
of difference. The country is not the world of the man, neither is it 
that of the woman, but it belongs to both and is not complete with- 
out either. 

Children in the country do not interfere with the activities of 
their parents, nor does the latter’s work preclude the care of the 
children. Farm women are usually busily engaged, but rarely do 
they do anything which prevents them from associating congenially 
with their children at the same time. It is not like leaving home in 
the city to work in a factory. 

According to Cooley, primary groups “are fundamental in form- 
ing the social nature and ideals of the individual.”* Since the 
rural family is so closely knit it exerts a greater influence on the 
molding of human nature than does the city family. 

“The home life of the farm family is interwoven with the oper- 
ation of the farm in a way that is not possible in any other line of 
business.’ To find an adequate explanation of the attitudes of the 
ruralites we must finally turn to their occupation. According to 
Professor Dewey,** occupations determine the fundamental modes 
of activity, and hence control the formation and use of habits. 
Hunting life differs from agriculture in the sort of satisfactions, in 

Ibid., p. 32. 

Ibid., p. 28. 

* Social Organization, p. 23. 

™ Successful Farming, August, 1922, p. 3. 

* Psychological Review, IX, 217-30. 


See also Bogardus, “The Occupational Attitude,” Journal of Applied Sociology, 
171-77. 
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the objects requiring attention, and the problems set for delibera- 
tion, so that we may speak of a hunting psychosis or mental type. 

“Our point of view,” writes Bailey, “is determined chiefly by 
the means that brings us support; the city man, though he lives in 
the country and loves it, is supported by the city. He thinks as the 
city thinks. . . . The country man has his own peculiar mental 
processes and points of view.’’* 

The occupational conditions of country folk differ greatly from 
those of the townspeople. The farmer is engaged in extracting 
products from the soil at first hand, while in the city many are far 
removed from the original processes of production. The farmer 
looks upon himself as a producer while the city dweller is a mere 
consumer. In the city it is customary to choose leaders from the 
group characterized by conspicuous consumption. In the country 
the man with the best standing is the man who is the best producer, 
the hardest worker, and not the biggest spender. It is reported that 
a certain rural community elected a man to the legislature because 
he had husked a hundred and thirty-five bushels of corn in one day. 
Farmers believe in work, even to the point of drudgery. A few 
years ago it was considered bad form to use a riding cultivator in 
the cornfield. Gloves were taboo except for certain kinds of work, 
and the hand with a full complement of calluses was the one in good 
standing. The farmer is even inclined to be intolerant toward the 
person who does not work with his hands. As a boy I frequently 
heard young men in the country express themselves in regard to the 
ministers in the near-by towns. They regarded with some respect 
but with a certain scorn these soft-handed chaps from the city. 
“The farmer,” according to Handman, “does not respect the school 
teacher, because he looks upon him as a parasite. Teaching is not 
work in his eyes.’”** 

Since the farmer grows large quantities of consumer’s goods on 
his own acres, he develops an attitude of self-sufficiency. This leads 
to a contempt for city people and an antagonism to all urban con- 
cerns. This antagonism is increased because certain city “uplift- 
ers,” in a patronizing way, exhort the down-trodden farmer to lift 


“ Outlook to Nature, pp. 92-99. 
* Publications of the American Sociological Society, XI, 73. 
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himself out of the muck and mire. This attitude is illustrated by an 
extract from a letter written by a farmer. “Now where cities begin 
to ride the rural districts as to schools, it is time to call a halt. Our 
cities are bonded with debt until there is no more to bond. Now the 
same thieving class has turned upon the peaceful folds of nature to 
disrupt and corrupt the annals of a quiet neighborhood. We as a 
farming class object to city rule. The little red schoolhouse has 
given ample means for educational purposes, and from that the best 
men and women have been turned out. They were sturdy, hardy, 
go-free people. We, the people in Ohio, fought hard and long, but 
with trickery the evil dominated. We as a people resent the act.”*® 
A letter written by a woman illustrates the point also. “Perhaps,” 
she says, “they may send out some city women to teach us how to 
cook. We will resent that. The old-fashioned farm women cannot 
be beat for getting up good wholesome meals.’’*’ 

According to Hoxie, “We have in the United States at least two 
recognized systems of materio-economic environment .. . . the 
working class or industrial environment and the capitalist-employ- 
ing class or pecuniary environment. In essential respects these en- 
vironments are diverse, and each subjects those who come most 
fully and exclusively within its control to a fairly definite and char- 
acteristic intellectual and moral disciplinary influence. This gives 
rise to such great differences that the worker and the capitalist be- 
come unable to get each other’s point of view. These differing en- 
vironments have made the fundamental attitudes different.””** 

In the country there is less difference between capital and 
labor. In the city comparatively few own and operate their busi- 
ness establishments, while in the country it is quite common for a 
man to own and operate his farm. He thus combines the functions 
of both capital and labor. The influence of ownership on the atti- 
tudes of a man is often well illustrated when the farm laborer or 
tenant becomes the proprietor; he then develops an entirely new 
interest. The man who rents or works a farm will tell you that “the 
residence is uninhabitable; the tools are old and out of date, and 


* Successful Farming, January, 1923, p. 92. 
“US. Dept. of Agriculture Report 105, p. 39. 
* American Journal of Sociology, XIII, 776-78. 
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some of them cannot be found; the well water is not good; the 
poultry is of the wrong breed, and the hens will not set; the horses 
are not adapted to the work; the wagons must be painted and the 
harnesses replaced; the absolutely essential supplies are intermin- 
able; there must be more day labor. Now let this hired man come 
into the ownership of the farm: presto, the house can be repaired 
at almost no cost; the tools are good for some years yet; the har- 
nesses can be easily mended; the absolutely essential supplies 
dwindle exceedingly; and the outside labor reduces itself to minor 
terms.””*® 

To the salaried man of the city a bank book may serve as a 
symbol of ownership, but it is not in the same category as the pos- 
session of a title to a farm. Of the salaried man Bailey says: “Sal- 
ary practice is a concomitant of organization and it goes with social 
stratification. The man who receives salary exclusively depends on 
some one else, and his opinions are controlled, or at least modified 
thereby. Often to a large extent he loses his autonomy.” The farm- 
ers, on the other hand, are quite independent. “They can work, 
rest, eat, sleep, when they please, regardless of the factory’s whistle 
—possibly often at their own loss but certainly they are not con- 
trolled by any disinterested class.’””° 

Crévecoeur™ gives us his reaction to ownership. “The instant 
I enter on my own land, the bright idea of property, the exclusive 
right, the independence exalt my mind. Precious soil I say to my- 
self, by what singular custom of law is it that thou wast made to 
constitute the riches of the freeholder? What should we American 
farmers be without the possession of that soil? It feeds, it clothes 
us, from it we draw even a great exuberancy, our best meat, our 
richest drink, the very honey of our bees comes from this privileged 
spot. No wonder we should thus cherish its possession. ... . 
This formerly crude soil has been converted by my father into a 
pleasant farm—and in return it has established all our rights; on it 
is founded our rank, our freedom, our power as citizens, our im- 
portance as inhabitants of such a district. These images I must 


* Bailey, The Holy Earth, p. 68. 
* Outlook to Nature, pp. 136-37. 
™ Do You Want Your Daughter to Marry a Farmer, p. 41. 
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confess I always behold with pleasure.”** There are but few city 
folk who can give expression to such a sentiment or who can say 
further with Crévecoeur: “I know no other landlord than the lord 
of all land, to whom I owe the most sincere gratitude.’”** 

The position of the city worker, on the other hand, is quite dif- 
ferent. “He does not know the drawbacks and hardships of the 
farmer’s job, but he sees at any rate that it is the farmer’s own, that 
he has not always before him the possibility of discharge on a mo- 
ment’s notice, or indefinite lay-off. The farmer’s ownership of the 
farm or his equity in it, with his stock and tools, are his capital, his 
anchor to windward. There are many resources to fall back upon 
before actual destitution comes. For the wage-laborer, in the ranks 
of the majority, it may be one step from loss of employment to the 
bread line. His muscle and skill are for the most part his only capi- 
tal, and it is not capital that can be stored up for tomorrow if it is 
not used to-day. Earning time lost is his crop failure, never made 
up.””*4 

The fact that the farmer is an entrepreneur gives him a certain 
slant or twist as compared with the laboring element of the cities. 
It tends to make him conservative in regard to legislative matters, 
especially where taxes are touched. The city worker quite charac- 
teristically blames the capitalist for everything and at the polls is 
willing to take a gambler’s chance. Yet the farmers can become 
radical at times, as has been shown by the populist and free-silver 
movements, the recent Non-Partisan League control of North 
Dakota, and the more recent election to the United States Senate of 
a dirt farmer in the person of Magnus Johnson, of Minnesota. 
“And yet,” writes Hugh J. Hughes, “the fact is that he is not a radi- 
cal, not a malcontent, not a disturber, not inclined to take the bit in 
his teeth and to run things his own way It took a lot of 
prodding from the economic goad to stir the farmers into the popu- 
listic revolt of the nineties, and it took a decade of further prodding 
to stir the North Dakota farmers of today into political action.”” 


™ Letters from an American Farmer (New York, 1904), p. 27. 
* Ibid., p. 24. 

™* Robbins, The Labor Movement and the Farmer, p. 11. 

* Outlook, CXXX, 602. 
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The farmer is brought into close contact with nature. He plants 
his seeds and watches them grow. The farmer hears, in the words 
of Hamlin Garland, “the hens singing their weird, raucous, monot- 
onous song,’”** while the city man sees only their discolored car- 
casses as they come from the cold storage. Not many city men 
could use the words of Crévecoeur. “I never,” he writes, “see an 
egg brought on my table but I feel penetrated with the wonderful 
change it would have undergone but for my gluttony; it might have 
been a gentle hen leading her chickens with a care and vigilance 
which speaks shame to many women.””*” The farmer cares tenderly 
for the lambs, calves, pigs, and colts, and each one of these has an 
individuality; he talks to them and pets them. Crévecoeur reports 
that he finds great pleasure in caring for the cattle. “I amuse my- 
self,” he says, “in beholding their different tempers, actions, and 
the various effects of their instinct. .... I trace their various in- 
clinations, and the different effects of their passions.”** The fac- 
tory worker, on the contrary, sees some long strips of iron go into 
his machine while some uniform products come out; they have no 
individuality and cannot induce the same attitudes that the farmer 
has. The farmer comes in contact with many of the beauties of 
nature. He can hoe his turnips and hear the robins sing at the same 
time—a privilege that is denied the factory worker. For the latter 
the rising sun is darkened by clouds of smoke, while the peace and 
calm are disturbed by bells, whistles, and the rush to go to work. 

“The pleasure I receive,” writes Crévecoeur, “from the war- 
blings of the birds in the spring is superior to my poor description 
as the continual succession of their tuneful notes is forever new to 
me. I generally rise early from bed . . . . for this is the moment 
of the most universal vocal choir... . . I roam early throughout 
all my fields; not the least operation do I perform, which is not 
accompanied with the most pleasing observations.””*® Do all work- 
ers in the city find such pleasure in their occupation? Some time 
ago a newspaper reported that a convention of undertakers had 
three jazz bands and a liberal supply of intoxicants to liven them 
up. The undertaker cannot well find a great deal of joy in his occu- 


* Prairie Folks, p. 73. * Op. cit., p. 32. 
* Op. cit., p. 29. * Od. cit., p. 39. 
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pation and must needs go outside for it. In addition to the contacts 
the farmer makes with the beauties of nature, he is more directly 
under the influence of nature than is the city man. Sunshine and 
rain, fair and foul weather touch the farmer very closely. “I am 
now,” wrote Cora Harris, “at the quivering stage of uncertainty 
through which every farmer passes just before he takes the plunge 
and cuts his hay anyhow. The worth of the crop depends upon his 
judgment and the weather. I have a very fine field of soy beans. 
The leaves are beginning to turn at the bottom of the vines, but the 
beans have not filled out. If I cut them too soon the leaves will turn 
dark, parch and drop off, and the beans will be worthless. If I wait, 
the spell of bad weather we always have around the equinox may 
delay the harvesting too long. Meanwhile, the bean beetle is within 
three miles of this place, consuming everything as it comes. And 
every man who has this kind of hay is cutting it regardless of 
whether it is mature or not. I know exactly how a speculator feels 
when he is in doubt about whether to sell or hold on the risk of los- 
ing everything in order to make a greater profit. Every year of my 
life on this farm I have passed through these tremors of uncer- 
tainty and anxiety. I expected to have the hay cut yesterday, but 
the night before there was lightning in the north, not flashes but 
real forked lightning—a sure sign of rain in this section. Today 
the wind is from the east, the sky overcast—no rain yet, but the 
weather too threatening to risk haying.”*° 

If the heavens smile propitiously, and the bugs and blight are 
kept at a respectful distance, his chances for a fat crop are good. 
But if the heavens turn a cold, sour face to the land, then his crops 
will be lean. To the factory worker of the city a change in the 
weather means little more than a slight inconvenience; it does not 
touch his pay envelope. The farmer is so close to the mystery of 
life that he realizes his complete dependence. He realizes that in 
spite of all his most intelligent efforts there is still only about one 
year in seven when all the conditions break favorably for a full 
crop. Every crop is a venture with him. He is not in control of 
wind and weather, the factors which affect him deeply. Nature 
forces him to wait for tide and season; he can in no way hurry the 


* Country Gentleman, January 5, 1924, p. 6. 
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sowing time so that he may produce more than one crop in a year. 
In the city, however, the artificial predominates over nature, and 
men can accelerate certain situations even if they must corner the 
wheat market or produce a panic to bring the results. This fact is 
responsible for the patience of the country as over against the 
feverish haste of the metropolis. As the farmer meditates about 
the influences of the weather, he is inclined to become fatalistic in 
his attitude and stolidly accept what comes his way; it has led him 
into magic, and he has studied the moon and the signs in the heav- 
ens that he might plant his crops under the most auspicious condi- 
tions. The urbanite goes to his factory, rain or shine, moon or no 
moon, his particular machine performs its noisy and monotonous 
task. 

“The farmer,” states Gillette, “is directly dependent on the 
processes of nature for success as is no other undertaker. Other en- 
terprisers may in part control the conditions incident to their busi- 
ness; by enterprise turn a defeat into a victory; or have the thrusts 
of nature considerably broken by the intervention of shock-absorb- 
ers in the shape of societal organization. But the farmer imme- 
diately faces and contends with storm, drought, and a formidable 
array of pests. He has no buffer to throw out to take the brunt of 
their visitations, and no enterprise could stay their inroads. ... . 
He comes to feel that he and nature are partners, with nature as the 
chief, and that social agencies and efforts have little import for his 
business successes and failures. This situation induces a fatalistic 
and individualistic attitude, induces conservatism as to social ac- 
tion and hinders co-operative enterprise.” 

At the end of a favorable season, when the crops are ready to 
be harvested, it gives the farmer a heightened feeling of personality 
as he looks over the waving crops and beholds what he has accom- 
plished through his co-operation with nature. A letter from a farm- 
er brings this before us. ““The farmer,” he writes, “uses the soil and 
the rains and the snows and the frosts and the winds and the sun; 
these are also the implements of the Almighty, the only tools He 
How much more inconceivable and immeasurably 
high and exalted is the situation of the farmer who is, in a measure, 


™ Rural Sociology, p. 50. 
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a fellow craftsman of the God of Nature, of the Great First Cause 
of all things.’”*? The farmer has planted and seeded every nook 
and corner of his farm many times, and so he feels very intimately 
related to all the products and to everything connected with the 
farm; they seem to be a very part of his own self. It is far different 
with the city worker. He may see a long row of automobiles parked 
in the street and he may calculate that there is about one chance in 
a thousand that he may have clinched a rivet in a certain corner of 
the frame of one; he cannot possibly have the same attitude toward 
that motor car which the farmer has toward the waving fields of 
ripened grain as he goes forth to the harvest. The writer is re- 
minded of his boyhood days in Nebraska. One of the first duties 
assigned to me was that of feeding calves, and I recall in particular 
the raising of three steers until they were corn fed and fattened for 
market. They were then sold to a neighbor who drove them to the 
railway station with a number of other cattle. As they were taken 
along the highway, past our home, I stood and watched my three 
animals as long as they could be seen, and when they were out of 
sight, the hot tears trickled down my cheeks. Why should it not be 
so? These animals had been my friends. When I walked through 
the pasture they came to me to be petted. Their departure was a 
personal loss to me. The factory worker cannot know such expe- 
riences. 

Because of the very nature of the occupation, farmers are com- 
pelled to work in solitude, and thus they are deprived of the stimu- 
lating contacts which the city man has through working in a group. 
Denied the opportunity of discussing his problems with those who 
work at his side, the farmer must ponder them over by himself. 
“To plow all day like a hired hand,” writes Hamlin Garland, 
“meant moving to and fro, hour after hour, day after day, with no 
one to talk to but the horses.’”** This situation stands in the way of 
his development in co-operative thought and action. He works so 
much by himself that he tends to become suspicious of others; he 
does not associate with them enough to become well acquainted 


* Quoted in Bailey, The Holy Earth, p. 37. 
* A Son of the Middle Border, p. 86. 
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with them. This enforced solitude comes to be a serious drag upon 
any co-operative enterprise. 

Rural people themselves recognize this situation, as is shown 
by the following quotation. “Farmers are the hardest people to get 
together. There’s usually two sides to each attempt. Here there’s 
usually as many sides as there are farmers.”** The farmer has be- 
come habituated to the carrying on of his activities without taking 
any one else into the reckoning, and so he finds it irksome when he 
is harnessed into a team. But it must not be concluded that the 
farmer is totally unable to work co-operatively with his fellows. He 
has had experience in the joint ownership of some machinery, in 
co-operative threshing in certain areas, in picking and packing fruit 
in other districts, in co-operative buying and marketing, in road- 
making, and acting in joint endeavor for a neighbor who was dis- 
abled or ill. 

In the urban communities the individuals and households de- 
pend largely upon communal activities and not upon their own re- 
sources. “Light, air, fuel, and water, the products of nature,” 
writes Anderson, “are fed to him through tubes. The municipality 
of which he is a member in good standing, disposes of his waste 
paper and potato peelings; regulates noise and smell; inspects his 
food; guarantees him so many cubic feet of air to sleep in, a mini- 
mum bacterial count of 50,000 to the cubic centimeter in his morn- 
ing’s milk, and a ladder in case of fire; assumes the supervision of 
the eyes, teeth, and intellect of his children; polices him; sweeps 
his streets; counts him at birth, marriage, and death and at the 
polls; fumigates him; makes music for him in the parks, and keeps 
him off the grass.”** On the other hand, “In the country,” writes 
Hayes, “the farmer’s own lamp in the house and the lantern on the 
road furnish light; his own well and cistern supply water; his own 
care defends him and his family against fire, tramps, and microbes, 
and his own conveyance transports them.’”*® 

The solitude in which the farmer is compelled to work makes 


“ Bulletin No. 217, Agricultural Experiment Station Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts (Ames, August, 1923), p. 485. 


* The Farmer of Tomorrow, p. 9. 
* Introduction to the Study of Sociology, p. 64. 
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him individualistic. He feels that he is making his own living, and 
as a result he feels independent of all other men. “Our family,” 
writes a lady*’ from Indiana, “doesn’t depend upon the corner gro- 
cery for food or the poolroom, the dance hall, or the movies for en- 
tertainment. We’re not very likely to have any great moral prob- 
lems on our hands as the children grow up, and we shan’t depend 
on a social worker or a soap-box orator to save them from sin and 
poverty.” Stephens illustrates this as she writes that “the farmers 
grow a little of everything for their families’ needs and comforts, 
having their own orchards, their own berry bushes, their own 
vegetable gardens, their own chickens, pigs, cows, and even 
sheep.”** Atkinson tells of the self-sufficiency of farm life in his 
early years. “The Warwick farm,” he writes, “almost supported 
the family. A sack of corn was taken from the crib, a bag of wheat 
from the bin, carried to the mill . . . . and ground into meal for 
mush and bread Our cows provided the milk, butter, and 
cottage cheese in abundance. The cows were fed from crops grown 
on the farm. No feed was bought for them and most of the butter 
and some of the cottage cheese were sent to the market... . 

Meat was derived from an old fat cow, past her prime, or a young 
steer was killed in the fall, and the meat cured and stored for one 
year’s consumption. . . . . A penof fat hogs provided pork, ham, 
sausages, scrapple, and lard for the family all the year round, with 
some to sell When company was expected, usually a fat, 
lazy old rooster, or a hen that had jumped her job, was called on to 
make things pleasant for hungry guests Tallow, from beef 
killing, was all utilized, some of it for candles We made 
our own soap with lye drained from wood ashes from our ten-plate 
stove. We grew our own broom corn and made our own brooms and 
whisks. We mended broken wagons and harness. We cut our own 
logs, and hewed them for building purposes. We made our fence 
posts and rails. This is the way we got along year after year. Thus 
we produced most of what we required for our comfort, conveni- 
ence, and sustenance, besides many things we sent to market.’ 


™ Do You Want Your Daughter to Marry a Farmer, p. 27. 
* Life at Laurel Town in Anglo-Saxon Kansas, p. 4. 
* An Autobiography, pp. 38-41. 
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The city man, on the other hand, “buys bread by the pound, and 
eggs by the ounce, and milk, signed, sealed and delivered in glass. 
Every time he expends a dollar for food, thirty-five cents of it is 
edible and sixty-five cents goes for wrapping-paper and string, in- 
terstate commerce and demurrage.””*° 

The farmer’s occupation is more or less seasonal, and that too 
is not without its influence upon his attitudes and habits. There 
are certain periods, like the grain-harvesting season, when the rush 
work is trying even to the most rugged constitutions. These are fol- 
lowed by slack seasons, chief of which is the long winter. The 
farmer has been forced to preserve the yield of his land until the 
next harvest. His income has been seasonal and at the same time 
more or less uncertain. This seasonal activity has tended to de- 
velop frugality, thrift, and foresight to a high degree. The farmers, 
however, are now producing for the world-market and are living 
more on their bank books, so that we may expect a considerable 
change in this respect. 

Rural America, however, is not monotonously uniform; there 
are great diversities, and consequently it is impossible to make any 
sweeping statements which will apply to the entire agricultural 
population. There is a great deal of difference between the men on 
the extensive wheat farms of California and the potato farmers of 
Maine; between the poor whites of the Kentucky mountains and 
the inhabitants of the Snake River Valley of Idaho; between the 
orange-growers of southern California and the corn-huskers of 
eastern Nebraska. When we consider these facts, any conclusions 
reached must be merely suggestive and tentative. During the re- 
cent decades there have been great changes in America which have 
reduced isolation, owing chiefly to the rapid developments in the 
means of communication. “That other bugbear, isolation,” com- 
ments one farm woman, “can be answered in the key of ‘F,’ as it 
were—Flivvers, Fones, and Free Rural Delivery.’** In the old 
days, farmers cultivated hogs with long legs as beasts of burden to 
carry hams and bacon to market. Later, when railways came, they 


“ Anderson, The Farmer of Tomorrow, p. 9. 
“Do You Want Your Daughter to Marry a Farmer, p. 11. 
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bred the legs down to nubbins, for delicatessen.‘ The farmers have 
been increasing their contacts with the outside world, and this has 
brought many changes. In certain areas the shifts have been rapid, 
but in other areas everything will remain rigidly fixed until a cer- 
tain friend of progress—namely, the undertaker—shall have con- 
ducted several providentially selected funerals. 

In connection with this subject some questions may arise. Why 
pay any attention to rural attitudes anyway? Is it not, after all, a 
mere academic discussion? 

It is quite generally accepted that there is real need for certain 
new social activities in the rural communities. The many organiza- 
tions which are attempting some sort of work in the country attest 
this fact. But experience shows that many of these efforts at re- 
form have failed dismally. They have superimposed programs 
without taking the rural population into consideration. The latter 
have been expected to be willing recipients of the gracious services 
of the outsiders with their superior wisdom. Many of the programs 
no doubt have been good, but they have not come from the farmers 
themselves. 

At the present time we have facing us many acute social prob- 
lems, but these will not be solved unless the persons concerned are 
understood. If the different groups could but understand each 
other’s attitudes, the problems would be much more readily solved. 
The sociologist of the near future will find a fruitful field for his 
endeavors in the study of the occupational attitudes of different 


groups. 


“ Anderson, The Farmer of Tomorrow, p. 12. 
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ABSTRACT 


This is a sociological study of the interesting Sourashtra community of silk-weav- 
ers in the city of Madura, South India. It traces the migrations of the community 
from their original home north of Bombay until they finally settled in Madura. The 
cultural life of the weavers is then considered briefly, and such subjects are dealt 
with as caste, religion, marriage, and social customs. A brief outline is given of their 
economic organization and conditions, with a mention of their two hereditary occu- 
pations: weaving and dyeing. The study concludes with a few words in the nature 


of a retrospect and prospect. 


I, HISTORY OF THE SOURASHTRAS 


There is in the ancient and sacred city of Madura a large com- 
munity of ambitious and progressive people called the Sourashtras. 
The origin of the name dates back to the time when the ancestors 
of these people inhabited the kingdom of Sourashtra in the province 
of Guzerat." The Tamil name by which this people is known in 
southern India is Pattunulkaran, that is, silk-thread workers or 
weavers who speak Pattunuli or Khatri, a dialect of Gujarati.’ 
Ancient India occupied a large place in certain industries and com- 
merce, especially the European trade in silk cloth, and from India 
were sent abroad large quantities of finished goods of the finest 
quality.® 

Sourashtra* was one of the fifty-six kingdoms of India men- 
tioned in the traditional accounts and the ancient books of the Hin- 
dus. This kingdom was very rich and prosperous during the sev- 
enth century A.D. The most important reference extant is found in 
the Mandasor Inscription of Kumara Gupta.° 

*J.S. Venkatarama, Sourashtra Charitra Sangraham (Madura, 1915). 

* Gazetteer of the Madura District (Madras, 1914), I, 74, 110. 

* A. J. Saunders’ article on “Roman Trade with South India,” Mysore Economic 
Journal (August, 1916). 

* Indian Antiquary, XV, 194, ““Mandasor Inscription.” 

* History of Sourashtras of Madura (Madras, 1891). 
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Malwa is some distance east from the ancient Sourashtra coun- 
try, and the sojourn of the weavers in the city of Dasapura men- 
tioned in the inscription would seem to have been the result of a 
migration, probably the first of many which they have made during 
their varied history. The cause of this migration is to be found in 
the appearance of the Mussulmans, who, moving southward,’ in- 
vaded the Sourashtra country and inflicted so much hardship upon 
the weavers that at last they—the weavers—-decided to migrate. 
The Emperor Kumara Gupta, knowing the wealth which could 
come to a state from the business and trade of these Sourashtras, 
invited them to come to Malwa. They gladly accepted the invita- 
tion and protection of the Gupta’s kingdom, remaining there prob- 
ably for several centuries and adding greatly to the wealth of the 
state. 

Another movement and invasion of the Mussulmans deprived 
the weavers of the Gupta’s patronage and the protection of Malwa, 
and induced them to find asylum in the kingdom of Devagiri. But 
here also some time later the Mussulmans disturbed the Sourash- 
tras once more, and, despairing of finding adequate protection in 
Central India, the emigrants came farther south, settling in the em- 
pire of Vijayanagar. 

Our knowledge of the silk-weavers is fortunately more exten- 
sive during their stay in the great Hindu kingdom, because of the 
splendid research work done on that period by investigators like 
Robert Sewell.’ Sewell describes at length the splendor of this 
empire in the days of its glory. An Italian visitor, Nicolo, about 
1420, speaks of the king, his brilliant court, the evidences of great 
wealth, the bazaars, trade, andso forth. Another traveler, Domingo 
Paes, about 1520, says of the dress of the women: “They have 
very rich and fine clothes. Even the horses of the cavalry were 
caparisoned with silver and gilded cloths, with fringes of twisted 
silk of all colors, and reins of silk twisted into ropes.” 

The Sourashtras, who took such a large part in the industry 
and trade of the empire, and whose cloths were so highly esteemed, 
were treated with the greatest consideration throughout the king- 


° Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLIII (1914). 
* Robert Sewell, A Forgotten Empire (Vijayanagar) (London, 1900). 
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dom. They became a rich and influential community, and it was 
from Vijayanagar that companies of silk-weavers—at first in small 
numbers, but later, at the overthrow of the Vijayanagar empire 
(1565), practically the whole community—emigrated still farther 
southward, settling permanently in such centers as Salem, Kum- 
bakonam, and Madura. An excellent summary of these migrations 
of the Sourashtras is to be found in Professor V. Rangachari’s 
“History of the Naick Kingdom of Madura.’ 

A curious ceremony concerning part of this history is per- 
formed to this day at Pattunulkaran weddings in South India. Be- 
fore the date of the wedding the bridegroom’s party go to the 
bride’s house and ask formally for the girl’s hand. Her relations 
ask them, in a set form of words, who they are and whence they 
come. They reply that they were originally from Sorath (the old 
name for Sourashtra, Kathiawar), that they resided for some time 
in Devagiri, then traveled south (owing to Mussulman oppression ) 
to Vijayanagar, and from thence came to Madura. The bride’s 
party then ask the same questions, and the same reply is given. 

In addition to the pressure of the Mohammedans from the 
north, an invitation from the great Naick king induced the Sour- 
ashtras to come to Madura. During the latter half of the sixteenth 
century the Naicks had firmly established themselves in their Ma- 
dura kingdom; then they began to cast about for means of im- 
proving their industry and the commerce of their kingdom. They 
knew about the Sourashtra silk-weavers, and accordingly, Tiru- 
mala Naick, the greatest of the Naick princes, sent an invitation to 
the weavers at Vijayanagar to come and settle in Madura. They 
accepted the invitation, and began to settle in the southern city 
early in the seventeenth century as a colony of Aryan silk-weavers. 
Though the original invitation has not been preserved, its trust- 
worthiness is a treasured tradition of the Sourashtra community. 
There are 40,000 Sourashtras in the city of Madura today, which 
is over one-third of the total population; they are an industrious 
and wealthy people, and the present representative of Madura City 
in the Madras Legislative Council is a prominent member of the 
Sourashtra community. 


* Indian Antiquary, XLIII (1914), 138. 
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II. CULTURAL ASPECTS 


Caste.—The strongest heritage, and that which dominates In- 
dian society, is caste. There is little in Hinduism that may be called 
a unifying force. In fact, the caste system was especially designed 
to keep the people of India apart. The system clearly shows the 
absolute bondage which ancient ideas with the sanctions of religion 
may impose upon human society. A man is born into a certain 
caste and can never leave it. Caste taboos affect especially food, 
marriage, and occupation. One cannot eat with anyone except a 
caste-fellow. The touch, and even the shadow, of the outcaste pol- 
lutes. I have frequently seen in the bazaars of Madura poor Hindu 
widows, with head shaven, jewels gone, and dressed in a common 
white saree, shrink away holding their cloths tight to their bodies 
when a European woman came near. Caste regulates marriage 
also, and no orthodox Hindu will ever think of marrying outside 
his caste. In fact, an Iyengar and an Iyer, two of the highest sub- 
divisions of the Brahman caste, cannot intermarry. The result has 
been to divide the Hindus into a large number of distinct breeds 
of people. Indeed, one of the first questions that is frequently 
asked of a stranger is, ““To which breed (Zat) do you belong?” 

The original castes were four in number: Brahmans, or the 
priestly and teaching caste; the Kshatriyas, or military and rul- 
ing caste; the Vaisyas, or merchant and farming caste; and the 
Sudras, or artisans and laborers. These four divisions in the course 
of the centuries have been subdivided again into an immense mul- 
titude, until now almost every adaptation or variety of occupation 
has its own special caste. There are between two and three thou- 
sand castes in India. 

As to the caste of the Sourashtras there has been a great deal 
of controversy. Sir Alexander Cardew, at the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of the Sourashtra High School in Madura, July 27, 1917, 
called the weavers “a non-Brahman community,” and thereby 
roused a great discussion. For election purposes the government of 
Madras have defined their status as non-Brahmans. But neverthe- 
less the community insists on calling itself Sourashtra Brahman, 
and they quote in support of their claim the famous caste case in 
Madura in the day of the Naick queen, Mangammal.° 


* Madura District Gazetteer, I, 110. 
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Religion —The cement which holds Indian society together is 
religion. All the common interests of the people center in their 
religion. The student does puja to his books, and the artisan to his 
tools; the gods are taken out to bless the grain fields and bring pros- 
perity to the people. Marriage, the daily occupations, death— 
every experience in one’s varied life, all seek the blessings of re- 
ligion. I have heard it said that India is the most God-conscious 
country in the world, and there is a lot of truth in the statement. 
The position of the temple in an Indian town shows the place of 
religion in the thought of the people. At the very center of the city 
stands the temple, and around the temple live the Brahmans, who 
are the priests and teachers of Hinduism. Then, farther off, are 
to be found the non-Brahman castes, and lastly, far removed from 
the temple and from contact with the Brahmans, on the outskirts of 
the town, are allowed to exist the pariahs—the untouchables or 
outcastes of society. 

The Sourashtras of Madura have long accepted and followed 
the orthodox beliefs and practices of the religion of the Brahmans. 
Although the community has its own temple in Madura City, Sou- 
rashtras freely worship in the great Meenakshi Temple, and Hin- 
dus outside of this community may as freely worship in the Sou- 
rashtra Temple. Orthodox Hinduism is the religion of this weaving 
community. 

Worship in the temple consists of the performance of certain 
ceremonies: offering puja and gifts to the gods, the repeating of 
mantrams, and the observance of the regular festivals. The Meen- 
akshi Temple is dedicated to the worship of Siva, whose caste mark 
is ==, three finger marks of sacred ash across the forehead. 


But Vishnu is also worshiped in the same temple, and his mark is 
or 

Religious instruction is given to the children in the home by 
the parents and the guru, or in the temple by the priests. There 
are sixteen ceremonies, each with a religious significance, which 
are performed during a man’s lifetime from birth to death. Each 
person has to be instructed concerning these ceremonies, and some 
of them are accompanied by very elaborate ritual. Among them 
may be mentioned the name-giving ceremony, the tonsure or shav- 
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ing of the head, the food-eating regulations, giving the sacred 
thread, the betrothal, marriage, and the death and funeral cere- 
monies. Among the most important family ceremonies are the 
sraddha, or worship of ancestors. 

Hinduism is largely a system of thought, a speculative philos- 
ophy regarding the great problems of our being and the universe 
in which we live, but religion should be a way of life expressed in 
character and moral conduct. Hinduism has failed in this respect, 
but, owing to contacts with Christianity, one can see a tendency 
in modern Hinduism “toward ethical reform on the old founda- 
tions.” In his last message to Congress, George Washington said: 
“Religion and morality are the two indispensable supports of po- 
litical prosperity.” If the Sourashtra community will express its 
religion in ethical terms of life and social conduct, it will make a 
great contribution to the religious life of Southern India. 

Marriage-——Many and varied are the marriage regulations 
among the Sourashtras. Sons are married at any time between the 
ages of fifteen and thirty years. Daughters are married from ten 
years to about eighteen years of age. But most of the girls are 
married between the ages of ten and twelve, or about the time of 
puberty. A man may have more than one wife, but usually not 
more than two. Theoretically, the wives have equal status, but if 
one is younger and more beautiful than the other, the more desir- 
able one naturally has the place of honor in the home. The one 
bearing a son or sons is sure of the place of honor, and the property 
will go to her sons. 

The Sourashtras being one caste, they observe no prohibition 
in the persons who may marry except the natural ones of educa- 
tion, social status, and wealth of the families. They may not, how- 
ever, marry close relations. People of the same gothiram must not 
marry. A gothiram is the close family circle which includes broth- 
ers, sisters, and cousins (in our sense) on both sides of the family. 
Any two people belonging to two different gothirams may marry. 

When a child is born into a Sourashtra family its horoscope is 
carefully prepared by the guru, or family astrologer and religious 
adviser. That horoscope is safely preserved in the family for future 
reference. The guru will consult and interpret it at any time, and 
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from it ascertain the auspicious days on which the great events of 
that individual and the family may be safely undertaken. When 
a Sourashtra family, for instance, wishes to find a suitable wife 
for a son of the house, long and careful negotiations are begun. 
The first thing is to get a number of the horoscopes of marriageable 
girls and consult them. The purpose of this is to find a horoscope 
of a girl that will fit exactly the horoscope of the young man who 
is to be married. Sometimes, however, the horoscope is disregarded 
and not consulted. In either case, the negotiations are conducted 
by the elders of the two families. When the right horoscope is 
found that will match the one belonging to the son, the parents of 
the boy have to ascertain if such a marriage is agreeable to the 
parents of the young lady. The horoscopes may coincide perfectly, 
but the parents of the girl may refuse to give her in marriage to a 
son of that house, and consequently the negotiations fall through. 
But in a case where the horoscopes agree, the father of the young 
man will send for the father of the girl, will announce that the 
horoscopes are favorable, and will ask if his family is agreeable 
to the marriage. If it is found that all the parties are favorable, 
then the next step in the proceedings may be taken, and that is the 
fixing of the dowry. The Sourashtra minimum is fifty rupees, but 
much more than that sum may be demanded according to the finan- 
cial condition of the bride’s family and the desirability of the young 
man as a son-in-law. As much as 1,000 to 2,000 rupees is sometimes 
asked as a dowry, besides jewels and cloths. 

There are two important events in the consummation of a 
Sourashtra marriage: they are the betrothal and the wedding cere- 
monies. After ascertaining the auspicious day from the guru, the 
betrothal ceremony is held. These ceremonies are great social 
events and all the relations of both families participate, but unfor- 
tunately my space will not allow me to relate what takes place. 

The wedding ceremony, of course, is the more important. It 
begins with a grand march to the bride’s house. If the family can 
afford it, a large carriage drawn by one or two white horses is hired, 
and in this carriage, surrounded by lights (for the processions usu- 
ally take place in the evening), with the numerous relatives and 
invited friends bearing gifts and walking behind, the bridegroom, 
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clad in yellow robes, drives off to claim his bride. The procession 
moves along very slowly, but is enlivened by the shrill notes of the 
marriage band. June and July are the popular months for Indian 
weddings. On one occasion, in a short drive of about a mile, I 
counted as many as thirteen wedding processions on a single eve- 
ning. 

On arriving at the bride’s house and going inside, the bride- 
groom takes his place on a specially arranged seat with the bride 
near him, but with a silk screen separating them so that they can- 
not s*e each other. At the auspicious moment announced by the 
guru, the bridegroom will put his hands underneath the screen and 
place the marriage thread or thali around the neck of the bride. 
The mother of the groom then comes forward and ties the knot of 
the marriage. Immediately the screen is removed, and amid great 
joy and music the consummated marriage is announced. A mar- 
riage festival may last for five days. 

Social customs.—Social co-ordinations, as Professor Ellwood 
suggests, *° have both objective and subjective expressions in the 
collective life. Their objective expression is chiefly in those rela- 
tively uniform and universal ways of action to which Professor 
Sumner has given the name “folkways.”” The folkways are simply 
regular modes of social activity in a given group of people. The 
better term would probably be “social habits.” 

The social life of the Sourashtras in Madura City is controlled 
almost wholly by the Sourashtra Sabha. This organization is a 
committee of the leading men of the community, which manages 
and controls all the schools and public institutions, the temple and 
its worship, and all political, religious, and social questions among 
the Sourashtras. This community has musical festivals at certain 
times of the year, but these festivals are always religious exercises. 
The bhazanai is the band which supplies the music, and consists 
of several Indian instruments. In the months of December and 
January elderly people get up very early in the morning, between 
4and 5 a.m., take their accustomed bath, then follow the bhazanai 
in a march round the village or through the city streets singing re- 
ligious songs. This musical procession lasts for several hours. In 


” Ellwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, p. 148. 
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the month of Pirattasi (September and October) a very interest- 
ing procession, or rather series of processions, is organized every 
Saturday morning and proceeds with great enthusiasm. The march- 
ers go from house to house and collect rice. Then, on the last Satur- 
day of that month, they give this collected rice as food to the very 
poor people of their community. In addition to this rice, the more 
wealthy may give food gifts on their own account to the poor, while 
they themselves with their invited friends enjoy a feast enlivened 
with much mirth and music. 

On the eleventh day after the birth of a child, the parents in- 
vite relatives and friends to their house for the name-giving. The 
parents select the name, whether of boy or of girl, and the guru in 
a special ceremony bestows that name on the child. If the child is 
a boy, a very grand feast will be given; but if a girl, the feast will 
be much less elaborate. 

The ceremony of giving the sacred thread is exceedingly im- 
portant among this community. At the age of twelve every Sou- 
rashtra boy receives the sacred thread. A special ceremony is or- 
ganized at the house of the boy; friends and relatives are invited; 
there is much feasting and pleasure which lasts for four days. It 
is quite similar to a wedding ceremony. The boy wears the yellow 
robe, and the guru invests him with the sacred thread. 

The usual method of disposing of the dead is by burning, but 
if a person or family of distinction wishes it, the body may be 
buried. Burying is regarded as more honorable than burning. Un- 
like other caste Hindus, the Sourashtras do not favor elaborate 
funerals. Two bamboo poles with a strong cloth stretched across 
on which the body is laid form the bier. It is very simple, and 
there is no distinction between rich and poor. The body is wrapped 
in a new cloth, and a religious ceremony is held at the place of 
burning. The period of mourning lasts for ten days, but is repeated 
every year at the sraddha ceremonies. 

A curious custom obtains in this caste, which probably had its 
origin in sun-worship in prehistoric times. Every morning and eve- 
ning the pious Sourashtra father will say his prayers with his face 
turned toward the rising and the setting sun. They do not worship 
the sun, but this time is chosen as most appropriate for the morning 
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and the evening devotions. On many a housetop in the better 
houses in Madura may be seen a small rotunda, where, in the early 
morning, the master of the house, in quietness and alone, greets the 
rising sun and offers to his God the worship of the family. It is a 
beautiful custom, and shows the deep religious nature of the In- 
dian. 
Old age is greatly honored throughout India. If a man reaches 
the age of sixty with his wife still living, a great festival is held in 
their honor amid much rejoicing. There are exceptional cases when 
a man with his wife still living has reached the great age of eighty 
years. That is a time of great rejoicing. I was speaking with a 
Sourashtra friend recently about this matter, and I said: “But such 
cases are very rare, are they not?” He replied: ‘No, I have known 
of several. In fact, I attended one such festival only a few weeks 
ago. It is a very happy time among our people. The wedding cere- 
mony is gone through again. There is a procession and we all have 
a grand festival.” 

The chief social customs among the Sourashtras center around 
five great events in the life of a person: the name-giving; the 
sacred thread ceremony; marriage; the sixty, or perchance the 
eighty, years’ ceremony; and the funeral and sraddha rites. 


III, ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


For centuries the Sourashtras of Madura have carried on an 
extensive dyeing business. Madura for a long time has been noted 
for its famous Turkey-red colored cloths. The dye was a vegetable 
production, and the water of the Vaigai River, which flows through 
the city, was particularly suited to this dye. This indigenous in- 
dustry of Madura, dyeing from vegetable dyes, received a severe 
shock when the market became flooded with imported and much 
cheaper synthetic dyes from Germany. About half of the total im- 
ports of German dyes for the presidency of Madras find their way 
into the Madura market, so extensive is the industry. Their mo- 
nopoly of the dyeing industry in Madura has brought the Sourash- 
tra community much wealth and industrial importance. 

The Sourashtra community, as we have seen, emigrated from 
Sourashtra at the time when Mohammedan invaders first began 
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to trouble the land; and, like the Flemings whe emigrated because 
of war to England and settled down as weavers, or like the French 
Huguenot silk-weavers in Spitalfield, in London, so too the Sour- 
ashtras brought a weaving industry into South India which, in 
process of time, has converted Madura into one of the greatest 
weaving centers in the Madras Presidency. 

Madura is the most important weaving center in southern In- 
dia; it is a cottage or hand-loom industry, and is almost exclusively 
a Sourashtra industry. The fabrics which they weave are better 
woven and of more varied designs than those of any other place, 
and their products are exported in large quantities to Madras and 
elsewhere. Their white cloths made from European yarn and orna- 
mented with borders of gold and silver thread are especially famous. 
This community is the only caste in the district which manufac- 
tures all-silk goods, as distinct from those containing an admixture 
of silk or ornamented with silk borders. I visited recently a Sou- 
rashtra silk merchant who has 200 hand looms working for him, 
and the price of some of his best silk cloths was $500. 

A word should be said with reference to two important move- 
ments among the Sourashtras to improve the economic condition of 
the people. The affairs of the community in Madura are now man- 
aged by a “Sourashtra Sabha,” which was started in 1895, and a 
Co-operative Society, which was started in 1918. The Sabha col- 
lects a sort of income tax called magamai from the members of 
the caste, and utilizes the proceeds on objects such as education 
and religion for the benefit of the community. The Co-operative 
Society helps in securing capital for their industry and in buying 
and selling the necessary dyes, yarns, and finished products. In 
fact, the community is one large and close guild organization. 


IV. RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


The foregoing study has shown us a community with an inter- 
esting history. They were driven by persecution from their ances- 
tral home, and after many wanderings found a hospitable kingdom 
which allowed them freedom and an opportunity to live their own 
life, to follow their own occupation and religion, and in so doing 
they have not only increased in numbers, affluence, and influence, 
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but they have also contributed largely to the wealth and progress 
of their patron city. Political pressure from without has driven 
them together until we find a close community with an esprit de 
corps which characterizes the motives and attitudes of all their peo- 
ple. Economic pressure from without likewise has resulted in com- 
munity organization for the purpose of community betterment, 
such as the Sabha and the Co-operative Society. 

The fact that they were strangers in a strange land, and their 
contact with a larger, more advanced, and more settled civiliza- 
tion, have produced significant changes in the outlook of the com- 
munity. The strong desire for recognition is one of the control- 
ling motives of the people. They came to Madura as Pattunulkarans 
(foreign silk-weavers) ; then later they became known as chettiars 
(merchants); and now they are gradually becoming recognized 
as Sourashtra Brahmans. The community is moving upward, but, 
as is so often the case, in order not to alienate the sympathies of 
those whom they are trying to emulate, they are following some 
of their most conservative practices, and by so doing are to that 
extent holding back the movement of progress. Some of the more 
advanced Brahmans are trying to throw off the caste restrictions 
pertaining to early marriage, to allow the re-marriage of widows, 
and to remove the stigma of untouchability, but many of the Ma- 
dura Sourashtras, in their eagerness to appear as Brahmans, are 
practicing these old caste customs with orthodox severity. 

The retrospect shows a people gradually rising to a higher 
economic and social status, but still carrying along with them many 
of the old practices and caste restrictions which are hindering their 
complete emancipation from the past and the fullest preparation 
for the future. The prospect is good if the community will realize 
the importance of working along the following lines: 

1. The first necessity is a definite policy of general education 
for the children of their people. Many of the community are alive 
to the need and advantages of education, but there are many par- 
ents who refuse an education to their children because it dimin- 
ishes the family income. With very poor people present necessity 
must be met, although it means preventing a future greater good. 
The community would do well if it organized an educational cam- 
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paign throughout its membership to give the children a chance. 
The economic improvement of the next generation must begin with 
the children of this generation, and it must proceed along the lines 
of education and self-help. 

2. There is need also for greater government initiative in the 
realm of industrial improvement. The government has done a good 
deal, but it needs to keep at it. In a center like Madura the Gov- 
ernment Technical Institute should be put on its feet and main- 
tained as a well-conducted and flourishing institution. 

3. Another line of activity which will result in improvement, 
and which the community must develop for itself, is co-operation. 
A large co-operative credit society would insure a considerable 
portion of the much-needed capital for industrial and commercial 
purposes. A co-operative store would be of great benefit to the 
poorer members of the community, and there is great scope for 
co-operative buying and selling. What is needed is a great leader 
who will lead his people out into a larger life. 

And what about the future? Given these conditions, and with 


the spirit of co-operation working among the Sourashtras, the suc- 
cess of the future is assured, provided the people will organize for 
bigger things and develop the mind to work. 
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THE HUMAN PAIRING SEASON IN AMERICA 


R. CLYDE WHITE 
New York Charity Organization Society 


ABSTRACT 


It has been assumed by sociologists and anthropologists that an annual pairing 
season existed in early times among human beings. Westermarck has brought to- 
gether much evidence to prove that the condition still exists. Statistics available in 
the United States make it possible to analyze births and conceptions according to 
their distribution through the year. A study of four and a half million women of 
child-bearing age shows that the highest rate of conception may be in different cities 
in any month during the year, though February is generally the lowest month. Tem- 
perature seems to have some connection with the conception rate. But the general 
conclusion to be drawn is that, if a natural pairing season ever existed for man, 
modern culture has largely freed man from the exigencies of sexual periodicity in so 
far as it is reflected in conceptions which result in births. 


Instincts as scientific categories command less and less respect 
among anthropologists and psychologists. Only sex and that vague 
thing sometimes called self-preservation have survived as generally 
useful, and culture modifies their operation considerably. Among 
the lower animals there are quite generally one or more high points 
of sex activity during the year. Some species pair off for breeding 
purposes; among others breeding occurs without definite pairing. 
Whether pairing results or not, the important fact is that rutting 
seasons exist. Since man is an animal, it has been assumed that in 
the distant age of Pithecanthropus and his predecessors a similar 
season existed for him also. There are no records to prove this 
hypothesis; it rests almost entirely upon a generalization concern- 
ing biological uniformity. Culture was far advanced before any 
records of sexual behavior accumulated. To assume that man had 
as specific a season as the lower animals for sexual activity does not 
necessarily raise the question of the presence or absence of pairing. 
Sexual periodicity might exist in either case. The question which 
the writer raises is this: Has culture so affected this periodicity 
that the biological urge to mate is about as strong at one time of 
the year as at another? 

Westermarck has summarized a vast amount of data which 
bear on what he calls the human “pairing season.” Since he be- 
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lieves that man has always paired off and that a condition of gen- 
eral promiscuity never existed, sexual periodicity is synonymous 
with the pairing season according to his usage. He assumes that 
the fact of pairing proves that the time is favorable for the conjuga- 
tion of ovum and spermatozoon. Otherwise there would be no stim- 
ulus for male and female to seek each other. He recognizes the in- 
creasing force of custom in marriage and points out that with the 
evolution of culture marriage may occur in response to customs 
which are not exclusively related to sexual periodicity. If custom 
shifts the marriage ceremony among a certain people to a time 
other than the time of sexual resurgence assumed to have existed 
among the earliest human beings, is conception just as likely to 
occur from sexual intercourse as if the marriage had occurred in 
the hypothetical season of greatest sexual urge? Probably Wester- 
marck’s data cannot answer this question with certainty. He sifted 
the recorded evidence for a pairing season among the ancestors of 
Western peoples. For that indefinite population called Aryans it 
seems to have been March and April; it was near the vernal equi- 
nox among the Persians; the Romans connected April with Venus; 
in North Africa April and May seem to have been the pairing 
months. Among primitive peoples living today he cites the Eskimo, 
among whom the appearance of the sun is the signal for pairing; 
the wild Indians of California mated in late spring and early sum- 
mer; the natives of Queensland, New Guinea, New Caledonia, 
Luzon, Formosa, and some other Pacific islands mate in the spring. 
In modern Europe Westermarck finds the pairing season to be 
February—March and September—October for Sardinia, Belgium, 
Holland, and Sweden (that is, it is bi-modal); for Germany it is 
the same except that October is omitted; in Scotland it is April, 
and in Greece it is January. For such regions as widely separated 
in latitude and longitude as India and Chili the pairing season 
seems to be September—October. 

The limitations of such data as these lie in the fact that custom 
and biological impulse have not been, and perhaps cannot be, sep- 
arated. To reinforce the biological evidence, Westermarck points 
out that in certain European countries the peak of the birth-rate 
occurs at the time of year when the food supply is lowest; he thus 
indicates that there is no definite adjustment between the needs 
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of the human infant and the harvest season. Yet it is not impossi- 
ble that the peak of the conception rate, nine months before, bore 
some relation to the available diet. The marriage rate rises in pros- 
perous years, and it does seem to vary to some extent with the har- 
vest seasons for economic, rather than biological, reasons. Religion 
has a relation to the renewal of life after the winter, and sex cus- 
toms often constitute part of the religious ceremonies. Therefore, 
it would seem that the difficulty of disentangling biology and cus- 
tom in the data assembled by Westermarck is insurmountable. 

But certain statistics of population, births, marriages, and cli- 
mate are available in the United States which permit a more accu- 
rate measurement of sexual periodicity. The writer secured these 
statistics from the records of 1920 for forty-seven cities in this 
country and attempted a more detailed analysis of the “pairing 
season” than Westermarck’s data permit. Population statistics 
were taken from the census reports; official registrations of births 
were used; the official who keeps the records of marriages in these 
cities furnished the marriage data; climatic data were obtained 
from the reports of the United States Weather Bureau. In the 
forty-seven cities in 1920 there were 4,669,619 women between 
the ages of fifteen and forty-four; that would seem to be a fairly 
large sample for the urban population. Similar data for rural popu- 
lations could not be secured because they are not available in quan- 
tities large enough to be significant. The results of the analysis are 
given below. 

The period of human gestation is approximately nine months. 
So if we find the month of the peak birth-rate, we can count back 
nine months and locate within narrow limits the month of highest 
conception rate. Table I gives the number of cities which showed 
highest and lowest conception rates for each month. February is 
clearly the month in which conception is most unlikely to occur; 
for over 50 per cent of the cities the rates of conceptions was low- 
est in this month. The month of highest conception rate is not so 
clearly marked, however. June is the highest, but April is nearly 
as high. Twenty-six cities reach the highest point in the period of 
April to June inclusive. No city had its lowest rate in April, June, 
August, September, November, or December, but in all except Jan- 
uary and February one or more cities had the highest rate. Thus, 
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the high rate is more evenly distributed through the year than the 
low rate. There is a definite mode for the low rates, but a much 
less definite one for the high rates. 

Another approach to the problem may be made through the re- 
lation of conceptions to marriages in these cities. If marriages tend 
to concentrate in a particular month, should we expect the high 
birth-rate to appear nine months later? Of course, the practice of 


TABLE I 
Mont 
January ° 7 
February ° 24 
March . I 5 
April 9 ° 
May 7 3 
June 10 ° 
July 2 7 
August . 3 ° 
September 4 
October 3 I 
November 5 c 
December 3 
47 47 


birth control makes it possible to defer conception until it is de- 
sired, but there is no obvious reason why those marrying in one 
month should practice birth control more than those marrying in 
some other month. During the year 1920, 74,690 marriages and 
129,472 conceptions occurred in the forty-seven cities. No allow- 
ance could be made for abortions and miscarriages. Table II gives 
the percentages of marriages and conceptions occurring in each 
month. To a considerable extent these percentages confirm the 
data given in the preceding table. The smallest number of concep- 
tions occurred in February, but November is highest, with April 
and June only one-tenth of 1 per cent less. The even distribution 
of conceptions through the year is rather striking; the largest vari- 
ation is only 1.4 per cent of the total conceptions which resulted in 
births. Marriages do not follow such a regular distribution: June, 
with 11.2 per cent of all marriages, contrasts with February and 
March, each of which has just 6.5 per cent of all marriages. There 
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is here a spread of 4.7 per cent. The autumn months and December 
show relatively high rates also. It is not to be expected that the 
birthrate would show the same percentage variation as the mar- 
riage rate, because most of the births would occur even if there 
were no new marriages, but the actual variation in conceptions is 
far from being commensurate with the variation in marriages. Two 
things may account for these characteristic variations: a tendency 


TABLE II 

7.9 
7.4 
8.7 
8.5 
8.7 
7.9 
8.3 

99-4 


to sexual periodicity or a greater tendency to use contraceptive de- 
vices in one month than another. Of the two alternatives the second 
would seem to be the less probable. That contraceptive devices are 
widely used may account to some extent for the even distribution 
of conceptions, but there is some indication of slight rise in the 
sexual urge. Sexual periodicity would be indicated by the marriage 
data if we knew that custom had not figured in the dates of mar- 
riage, but as a matter of fact we know that June has come to be 
the fashionable month for marriages. The fashion may have a bi- 
ological basis, but that the biological basis entirely accounts for 
the fashion cannot be asserted. 

If sexual periodicity ever prevailed quite generally in the hu- 
man species, it may have been a physico-chemical adjustment to 
forces in the natural environment. Westermarck seems to have 
shown that in modern Europe the chemical environment as it is 
represented by food is not highly correlated with conception and 
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birth-rates in a positive way. His data do not permit the calcula- 
tion of a coefficient of correlation to determine whether there is 
either a negative or a positive correlation; from observation they 
do not seem to be connected positively, at least. It is possible to 
analyze some of the physical forces in relation to conception rates 
in the forty-seven cities included in this study. From the reports 
of the Weather Bureau the mean monthly temperatures, humidi- 
ties, and wind velocities were obtained. High conception and low 
conception rates were used for the purpose of calculating coeffi- 
cients of correlation with these three climatic factors. The coeffi- 
cient of correlation for temperature and conception rate was +-.288 
+.628. This is very small, but it does show a slight tendency for 
conceptions to increase as temperature goes up. Inspection of the 
data shows that extreme heat and cold are associated with low con- 
ception rates. So the correlation might be positive and high within 
certain minimum and maximum limits of temperature. Moderate 
temperatures seem most favorable to conception. But even then we 
have established, not necessarily a causal relation, but a coincident 
relation which may be causal. The coefficient of correlation for 
conception rate and wind velocity was -++-.067; the probable error 
was not calculated, because the coefficient is obviously unimpor- 
tant. The coefficient for conception rate and humidity was —.067, 
which is equally insignificant. The authority of these coefficients 
would have been increased if the climatic data and the conception 
data could have been secured for each day instead of for each 
month, but the records did not permit such minute analysis. How- 
ever, the coefficients are so small that a high correlation seems im- 
probable. If climatic factors ever exercised a controlling force on 
sexual activity, they have almost ceased to do so, with the possible 
exception of temperature. This might be explained by the fact that 


modern Americans regulate artificially the temperature of their ~~ 


houses, so that there is not the same exposure to cold and heat that 


primitive man had to undergo. Likewise the incidence of wind ve-._ 


locity and humidity is altered by our methods of housing. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing analy- 
sis is that, if a natural pairing season ever existed, modern culture 
has largely freed man from the exigencies of sexual periodicity in 
so far as it is reflected in conceptions which result in births. 
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TOPICAL SUMMARIES OF CUR- 
RENT LITERATURE 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 


ROBERT E. PARK 
University of Chicago 


The newspaper has generally been conceived of as a mere extension 
of the personality of its editor. The printing press has had an independ- 
ent history, but histories of newspapers are often merely the records of 
the fortunes of the men that publish them. This is certainly true of the 
first, and, on the whole, and as far as it goes, the best account that has 
yet been written of the American newspaper: namely, Hudson’s Journal- 
ism in the United States (16). Two more recent histories, one by Payne 
(32) and the other by Lee (18), fill some gaps in Hudson’s story and 
bring it down to recent times. Payne’s history, which is the briefer and 
more readable book, is valuable mainly for the light it throws upon the 
role of the press in America’s struggle for independence. It was during 
this period that the American newspaper gained the high and secure po- 
sition in public esteem which, in spite of growing disillusionment in recent 
times, it has ever since held. Lee’s history is a more detailed account of 
significant changes that have taken place in the organization of the news- 
paper in recent years. What is needed, however, is not so much a history 
as the natural history of the press—not a record of the fortunes of indi- 
vidual newspapers, but an account of the evolution of the newspaper as 
a social institution. 

Materials for such a natural hisfory of the press are at hand. They 
exist in the voluminous current literature on the subject and in the fu- 
gitive publications in which men who have known the newspaper from 
the inside have occasionally recorded their experiences. 

What is wanted, then, first of all, is an adequate bibliography of the 
newspaper press. This need is met by the very complete bibliography re- 
cently published by the New York Public Library and compiled by Carl 
Cannon (6). The difficulty with a bibliography extensive enough to cover 
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the whole field is that its classifications are not minute enough to meet 
the needs of the special student. For this purpose a reference, however, 
may be made to such books as Bleyer’s Profession of Journalism (4), 
Crawford’s Ethics of Journalism (7), and Payne’s History (32). The 
best review, however, of the literature of the press is contained in Lucy 
Salmon’s The Newspaper and the Historian (36). Miss Salmon seems 
to be the person who comes nearest to having read all that is worth read- 
ing on the subject of the daily press. Among the most valuable contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of the newspaper are the monographic studies, 
like O’Brien’s Story of the “Sun” (30), of individual newspapers. Otuer 
narratives, none of them quite so well done, are Nevin’s The Evening 
Post (29), Davis’ History of the “New York Times” (9), and Hooker’s 
The Story of an Independent Newspaper (15). 

Biographies and autobiographies are not always the best sources of 
knowledge in regard to the newspaper, for the very reason that by the 
time a newspaper man has reached the age and position where his story 
seems worth telling, he has become so much a man of affairs that he has 
ceased to be a newspaper man. The stories of the reporter, the city editor, 
the managing editor, and the re-write man are the sources of real knowl- 
edge in regard to the modern newspaper. The best of these recent auto- 
biographies is that of Fremont Older (31), who, like many another news- 
paper writer, began as a reporter and ended as a reformer—a somewhat 
disillusioned reformer. In contrast with this are the genial reminiscences 
of “Marse Henry” Watterson (45), which cover the whole field of politics 
from the Civil War down to recent times but tell us relatively little of the 
newspaper and its part in the events of that period. 

More valuable for the student of the newspaper are Stone’s Fifty 
Years a Journalist (42). Melville Stone was the founder of one of the 
earliest and most successful of afternoon papers, the Chicago Daily 
News, and was for many years general manager of the Associated Press. 
The Story of the “New York Sun’ is well told in the memoirs of Edward 
P. Mitchell (28) ; and Don G. Seitz’s two volumes, one on Joseph Pulitz- 
er and the other on Horace Greeley, are undoubtedly the most valuable 
biographies, from the point of view of one’s interest in the press, that 
have yet been written. William T. Stead, the story of whose life by 
Whyte (46) has just been published, was an international figure, as well 
as one of the first and most eminent of our muckrakers. His volume /f 
Christ Should Come to Chicago and his later review of the revelations of 
the Luxow Committee under the title Satan’s Invisible World Displayed, 
or Despairing Democracy, A Study of Greater New York, were journal- 
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istic stunts, although not printed in a newspaper. Stead’s career as a 
journalist in England throws light, in any case, if only by contrast, on 
several aspects of journalism in America, for Stead was, before everything 
else, a reporter. Among other writers for the press who were not merely 
journalists, but newspapermen in the technical sense of the word, are 
Philip Gibbs (12), Samuel Blythe (5), and Frank Cobb (14). Gibbs 
and Blythe have told their own stories, but Cobb’s record in journalism 
has been made up from the editorials which he wrote on the World. 

Interesting, from a different point of view, is the autobiography of 
Milton McRae (26), of the Scripps-McRae syndicate. McRae was not 
a news-gatherer, or even, as his autobiography shows, a writer. His 
story is not merely an autobiography; it is a family history, for McRae 
is a member, by marriage, of the Scripps family, owners of a chain of 
afternoon papers extending from Cleveland to the Pacific Coast; and the 
book that he has written is a curious record of family affairs and news- 
paper finance. The Scripps were a new type. They were in a sense bro- 
kers as well as founders of newspapers—buying and selling and standard- 
izing their publications, and incidentally building up a great fortune; all 
of which indicates how profound a change has taken place in the field of 
journalism since running a newspaper became a business instead of a 
form of sport. 

A more recent and more systematic book on the business aspects of 
the press is Mr. Thayer’s Newspaper Management (43). Advertising has 
been quite as positive an influence in determining the character of the 
American daily press as the enterprise of the editor in extending circula- 
tion. Circulation and advertising are, in fact, the two pillars upon which 
the whole structure of the modern newspaper rests. Another important 
volume in this field is Jason Rogers’ Newspaper Building (35). 

Among the very considerable number of critical books concerned 
with the newspaper are two: Villard’s Some Newspapers and Newspaper- 
Men (44) and Sinclair’s The Brass Check (40). They are perhaps more 
significant than others; not because the writers possess any unusual un- 
derstanding of the institution which they criticize, but because they re- 
flect and express, more vigorously than other writers have done, the re- 
sentment of our intelligenzia toward fundamental changes that are tak- 
ing place in the American newspaper and in American life. The changing 
attitude of the public toward the newspaper is an important chapter in 
the history of the press. Newspapers have ceased to be, to the extent that 
they formerly were, organs of opinion. ‘Lhey have become great capital- 
istic enterprises, seeking circulation in order to sell it to advertisers. The 
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reporter has replaced the editor as the dominant figure on the press, and 
the news the reporter puts into the present-day paper exercises a greater 
influence on public opinion than the comments of the editor on the edi- 
torial page. , 

The only writers who seem to have any sense for the significance of 
this change are Will Irwin and Walter Lippmann. Will Irwin’s series of 
articles in Collier’s Weekly (17) in the spring of 1911 has unfortunately 
not been published in book form, in spite of the fact that it is the most 
intelligent account that has thus far been given of the American news- 
paper. Walter Lippmann has recorded his own changing reflections on 
the press in three volumes, published at different times: Liberty and the 
News (22), Public Opinion (23), and The Phantom Public (21). Presi- 
dent Lowell’s earlier volume, Public Opinion and Popular Government 
(24), like Dicey’s Law and Opinion in England (10), deal with the same 
subject, but without attempting to define the rdle of the press. The chang- 
ing character of the newspaper and its relation to public affairs is studied 
in Scott-James’s Influence of the Press (37). In this connection, it is 
proper to mention McDonagh’s The Reporters’ Gallery (25), which tells 
the story of the long struggle of the English newspaper for the right to 
publish the parliamentary debates. This volume is as much or more than 
it pretends to be. It is really the history of a great constitutional change 
—a change which profoundly modified not merely the character of the 
press but the English parliament itself. 

George Creel’s How We Advertised America (8) is likewise some- 
thing more than an account of the work of our war-time press bureau, 
the Committee on Public Information. When the government, in order to 
maintain the national morale, set up a press bureau, it created a new type 
of political institution. Creel actually performed for the administration 
of President Wilson the work of a public relations counselor, as a cer- 
tain class of publicity man is now called. Since Roosevelt, every president 
has had, under one title or another, a press agent thorugh whom he has 
been able to speak, more or less directly, to the public. The effect has 
been to increase enormously the President’s prestige and to enable him to 
maintain an ascendancy over Congress that he formerly never possessed. 
But the work which Creel did for President Wilson other men have done, 
and are still doing, for other public men and institutions. To such an ex- 
tent has this become a feature of modern life that no account of the news- 
paper in its relation to public affairs would be complete without some 
reference to the press agent. The most noted of living press agents is Ivy 
Lee, who has discussed the character of this new profession in a little 
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volume of his own, Publicity: Some of the Things It Is and Is Not (18). 
Other references in this field are Riis and Bonner’s Publicity (34); and 
Bernays’ Crystallizing Public Opinion (3). 

Among the sources for the study of the newspaper is the increasing 
number of books addressed to professional students of journalism. Most 
of these books are written by men who themselves have had newspaper 
experience; and, while they are concerned mainly with the art or the 
ethics of the newspaper, they frequently contain illustrative material 
which is of real value to the student of politics, of public opinion, and of 
social institutions. Among some of the more recent treatises in this field 
are Maulsby’s Getting the News (27), Harrington’s Feature Writing 
(13), and Leach and Carroll’s What’s the News? (20). 

Among the numerous textbooks on the technique of journalism, the 
most instructive—the book that comes nearest to giving its readers the 
“lowdown” on the press—is, it seems to me, George Bastian’s Editing 
the Day’s News (2). For one thing, it tells us what a “policy story” is, 
and why—and this is something. Books of this sort, if they serve no other 
purpose, at least create for the reader the atmosphere in which the news- 
paper man lives and works; and it is within its own milieu that the news- 
paper must be studied if it is to be understood. There are a number of 
works of fiction concerned with the newspaper which are written so close 
to the facts that they may be regarded as authentic descriptions. Among 
the best of these, perhaps, is Deadlines (41), by Henry Justin Smith, 
managing editor of the Daily News, and The Clarion (1), by Samuel 
Hopkins Adams. 

Two volumes, among others, on the ethics of the newspaper—one by 
Flint (11) and the other by Crawford (7)—discuss with real understand- 
ing the difficulties under which news is gathered and printed; and while 
they emphasize the faults and failures of the press, they describe at the 
same time the gradual emergence, under the influence of public criti- 
cism, of professional standards and a professional spirit. There is, no 
doubt, a growing sense on the part of the press of its responsibility to the 
public, just as there is in an increasing insistence of the public that the 
newspaper, though privately owned, is none the less a public servant. 
Under these circumstances the newspaper has ceased to be a mere exten- 
sion of the person of its editor or an appanage of a political party. It has 
become, in a very real sense, a public institution. 
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NOTE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Our conception of the relation of “experience” to the development of 
the “person” has been undergoing a rapid modification. “Environment”’ 
is no longer regarded as a scene of action for the person, but as material 
out of which the personality itself is built. “Integration” and “condi- 
tioning,” as first elaborated by Sherrington and Pavlov, have been further 
developed by the physiologists, neurologists, and psychologists, and have 
an important position in sociological method. The “Gestalt” psychology 
has contributed to the concept of integration as a totality of elements, 
and of meaning as appearing always in a context and upon a background. 
The sociologists are now producing important studies on “social distance” 
and “social position.” The social psychologists are working out compari- 
sons between the social classes, and between urban and rural populations, 
from the same standpoint. The anthropologists are taking the same atti- 
tude toward the questions of cultural areas and migrations of peoples, 
and the question of inferiority and superiority of races. The psychiatrists 
connected with the child-guidance clinics, even those who formerly gave 
a preponderating importance to the factors of heredity, are being forced 
by their own case-studies to seek the sources of the behavior difficulties of 
the child in his relation to the family and the groups with which he comes 
into contact at his various age levels. 

It therefore seems an opportune moment for further formulations in 
this field, and “The Relation of the Individual to the Group” will be the 
general subiect of the coming annual meeting of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society. Suggestions from members of the Society as to the details of 
the organization of the program are earnestly solicited and will be given 


careful consideration. 
W. I. THomas 


333 East Forty-First STREET 
New YorxK 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of ‘News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society.— 
The central topic for the meeting, “The Progress of Sociology,” was 
selected by President John L. Gillin in order to survey the development 
of sociological interest and research from the organization of the Society, 
in 1905, up to the time of “attaining its majority.” The changes that 
have taken place may perhaps be most vividly presented by placing in 
contrast the first annual meeting, held in Providence, Rhode Island, De- 
cember 27-29, 1906, with the meeting held in St. Louis, December 28-31, 
1926, twenty years later. 

Only seven papers were presented at the Providence meeting. Their 
titles are somewhat indicative of the central points of interest among so- 
ciologists two decades ago: “The Establishment of Sociology,” “How 
Should Sociology be Taught as a College University Subject?” “Western 
Civilization and the Birth-Rate,” “Points of Agreement among Sociolo- 
gists,” “The Fine Arts as a Dynamic Factor in Society,” “Social Con- 
sciousness,” “Social Darwinism.” 

Something of the state of mind, of the purposes and expectations, of 
the founders of the Society may be inferred from the following excerpt 
from the Editorial Preface to the first volume of the Papers and Proceed- 
ings of the Society: 

The establishment of the American Sociological Society marks a notable 
stage in the positive investigation of human conditions. Not many representa- 
tives of the older forms of social science are ready to admit that there is a 
function for sociology. A sufficient nucleus of scholars has been differentiated 
from the traditional social sciences, however, to give sociology the prestige of 
a visible personal following. The American Sociological Society bears witness 
that a few men and women, in full possession of their senses, are convinced 
that something is lacking in methods of interpreting human experience, and 
that the most effective means of supplying the lack must be sought without 
rather than within the older sciences of society. 

The society simply proposes to encourage sociological inquiry and to await 
competent judgment of results. It believes that it can add an essential factor 
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in promoting both special research and correlation of special investigations 
among the phenomena of human association. It maintains that our last attain- 
able insight into the meaning of life must be derived from organization of such 
special researches. It heralds the faith that all the social sciences are unscien- 
tific in the degree in which they attempt to hold themselves separate from each 
other, and to constitute closed systems of abstractions. It demands correlation 
of the social sciences, to the end that real knowledge of human life as it is may 
increase; that insight into the quality of life as it is capable of becoming may 
expand; and that effort to realize the possibilities of life may grow more con- 
certed and more intelligent. 


It is of historical interest to note the first officers of the society: pres- 
ident, Lester F. Ward; first vice-president, William G. Sumner; second 
vice-president, Franklin H. Giddings; secretary, C. W. Veditz; members 
of the Executive Committee, E. A. Ross, W. F. Willcox, Albion W. Small, 
Samuel L. Lindsay, D. C. Wells, and William Davenport. 

At the St. Louis meeting, the number of members had grown from 
100 to 1,100, and the number of papers presented in the division and sec- 
tion meetings of the society, from 7 to 80. 

In his presidential address, “The Development of Sociology in the 
United States,” Professor John L. Gillin called attention to the changes 
which had taken place in sociology during this period. Although empha- 
sizing the fact that as specialized fields in sociology have developed, each 
one has seemed to be influenced by an outside science—as social psycholo- 
gy by psychology, social origins by anthropology, social biology by bi- 
ology, and social ecology by geography—he points out that all these 
fields employ common methods, as statistics and case study, and that all 
have to do with group life and behavior, and at the same time he shows 
the integral relation of sociology with the other sciences, particularly the 
social sciences. The organization of the Social Science Research Council, 
he asserted, is based upon “the recognition of the interdependency of the 
various social sciences in the study of numerous social problems.” 

The various fields of sociology and the numerous special interests 
looking to sociology for guidance are now clearly and definitely recog- 
nized in the organization of the society. 

Each of the large fields in sociology is represented by a division of 
the program, the meeting being held at a time when no competing meet- 
ings are scheduled, so that all members of the society are enabled to at- 
tend. The divisions represented at the meeting in St. Louis were His- 
torical Sociology, Social Psychology, Social Biology, Human Ecology, So- 
cial Research Projects, and Methods of Research. The development of so- 
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ciology in foreign countries was presented in papers by Harry Elmer 
Barnes, Carl Brinkmann, L. L. Bernard, and Pitirim A. Sorokin. The de- 
velopment of social psychology was presented in general by Fay B. 
- Karpf; in its relation to psychiatry, by William F. Ogburn; and in the 
measurement of mental and social traits, by Kimball Young. In the di- 
vision on social biology, the concept of race was described by Herbert A. 
Miller; and the concept of population, by H. G. Duncan; while Carl 
Kelsey stressed the importance of the physical basis in the teaching of 
sociology. In the division on human ecology, R. D. McKenzie presented 
materials from his recent world-tour on the concept of dominance in its 
relation to world-organization. C. A. Dawson analyzed types of popula- 
tion areas in Canada. Louis Wirth presented findings from his study of 
the ghetto. Arthur E. Holt applied the ecological approach to the study 
of the church. From the census of research now in progress, annually 
made for the American Sociological Society, seven projects—in the fields 
of statistical ethics, city growth, psychiatric classification in sociological 
analysis, invention, business ethical standards, marriage selection, and 
culture contacts—were presented by A. P. Brogan, E. W. Burgess, T. D. 
Eliot, Hornell Hart, E. L. Heermance, C. W. Margold, and U. G. Weath- 
erly. In the division on methods of research, the technique of statistics 
was presented by C. E. Gehlke; of case study, by Clifford R. Shaw; and 
of cultural analysis, by Wilson D. Wallis; while Floyd N. House re- 
viewed the progress of general methodology in sociology. 

The meetings of the different sections of the Society were well attend- 
ed, and the discussions were lively. The oldest section in the Society, 
that on rural sociology, in charge of E. L. Morgan, held four meetings, 
including a joint session with the American Farm Economic Association, 
in which papers and reports of common interest were presented. The de- 
velopment of the work in rural sociology was evidenced by the fact that 
one of these section meetings was given over entirely to a discussion of 
the nature and methods of research in the rural field, and another session 
to the reports of committees on the teaching of rural sociology and rural 
extension work. The section on educational sociology, in charge of E. 
George Payne, held two meetings: one on the progress of educational so- 
ciology, and the other on a survey of the present status of educational 
sociology. The section on community organization held four meetings, 
the subjects ranging from current studies of the community through plans 
for community organization to the question “Shall We Kill the Com- 
munity Movement?” Four meetings of the section on The Family, in 
charge of Mrs. W. F. Dummer, included a joint session with the Com- 
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mittee on Social and Economic Problems of the Home, of the American 
Home Economics Association; reports on current studies of the family; 
and papers on family life to be published in the journal The Family. The 
section on the Sociology of Religion held three meetings, devoted to re- 
search and progress, to the relation of church and industry, and to 
research in personal and social experience. 

Another significant indication of the growth of the American Socio- 
logical Society may be seen in the fact that three sessions were required 
for business meetings. W. F. Ogburn, one of the three representatives of 
the Society in the Social Science Research Council, reported that, to a 
large extent, sociological research in its relation to research in the other 
social sciences will be carried on in connection with the work of the 
Council. He stated that studies approved by the Council in which so- 
ciologists are interested are now under way or in process of organization 
in the following fields: human migrations; pioneer belts; interracial re- 
lations; social and economic research in agriculture; survey of research 
in crime and criminal justice; study of personality traits and community 
factors in juvenile delinquency. The participation of the society in the 
work of the American Council of Learned Societies was reported by W. 
I. Thomas, who called attention to the progress being made on the mon- 
umental Dictionary of American Biography, of which Allen Johnson is 
editor; the small grants in aid of research made during the year; and the 
survey of research in the humanistic and social sciences, directed by F. A. 
Ogg. Professor Ellwood reported that the work of the National Council 
of the Social Studies had been eminently successful, having secured a 
membership of 1,200 teachers of social studies, mainly in high schools, 
and having obtained in a number of states the introduction in high schools 
of more courses in modern social studies, particularly in sociology. Pro- 
fessor Gehlke reported for the Committee on Social Research that 409 
projects had been submitted, by 309 members of the society, in the cen- 
sus of research in progress made by the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, and put at the disposal of the committee for use in preparing the 
program of the annual meeting. In the absence of H. B. Woolston, chair- 
man, W. F. Ogburn reported that the joint committee on the publication, 
in ten volumes, of the American Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, of 
which E. R. A. Seligman is chairman, had secured five-sixths of the 
$650,000 necessary for its completion. F. Stuart Chapin made a report 
of progress on the work of the Committee on Social Abstracts, stating that 
the goal was the publication of an abstract service in co-operation with 
the other social sciences. A motion was passed authorizing the committee 
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to secure the co-operation of the other members of the society in working 
out a classification of literature within the sociological field. C. A. Ell- 
wood reported that Alpha Pi Zeta had been organized and incorporated 
as a national social science fraternity on the same general lines as the 
honorary society of Sigma Xi, and that the Order of Artus had expressed 
its willingness to surrender its name and charter and merge with Alpha Pi 
Zeta. 

An amendment to the constitution was recommended by the Execu- 
tive Committee and unanimously adopted by the members of the Society, 
providing for four classes of membership: members paying an annual 
fee of $5.00; subscribing members, paying an annual fee of $10.00; con- 
tributing members, paying an annual fee of $25.00; and life members, 
paying at one time $100.00. On the nomination of C. A. Ellwood, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee recommended, and the members of the Society elected, 
Victor B. Branford, of the London Sociological Society, to honorary mem- 


bership. The Executive Committee, partly on the basis of the success of _ 


the luncheon meeting arranged by President Gillin on sociology and so- 
cial work, at which Thomas J. Riley and M. J. Karpf presented papers, 
and partly because of a recognition of the growing interrelationship be- 
tween sociology and social work, authorized the establishment of a new 
section of the Society, on sociology and social work. 

In response to a petition indicative of a sentiment on the part of a 
considerable number of the members of the society for joint meetings 
with the American Psychological Association and the American Anthro- 
pological Association, the Executive Committee voted that this result be 
achieved, if possible, through a request to the Social Science Research 
Council to consider the feasibility of joint meetings of its constituent so- 
cieties in alternate years. 

The Resolutions Committee, composed of M. C. Elmer, chairman, 
James P. Hagerty, and G. P. Wyckoff, presented the following resolution 
in memory of Albion Woodbury Small, which was unanimously adopted: 


During the past year the Society has lost a member to whom we have 
looked for years as a never failing source of suggestion and guidance—Albion 
Woodbury Small. His life and his works have so permeated the very founda- 
tion of sociology and have so influenced thousands of students throughout the 
world, that he will continue to live on in their attitudes, ideas, ideals, and prac- 
tices. He was ever hopeful and confident of a nearer approach to an under- 
standing of social life, and believed firmly that sociology would contribute a 
definite part to the great work of aiding mankind in learning to live together. 
He was kind, generous, and considerate of the efforts of other men—never too 
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busy to aid those who came to him for help and guidance, giving the discour- 
aged new impetus to attempt what often seemed impossible. He was an inspira- 
tion, a counselor, a guide, and a friend to us all. He always exhibited the most 
genuine tolerance for the viewpoint and efforts of others, and was always ready 
to receive criticism and admit the limitations of his own work. 


The officers of the Society for 1927 are William I. Thomas, presi- 
dent; William F. Ogburn, first vice-president; Emory S. Bogardus, sec- 
ond vice-president; Ernest W. Burgess, secretary-treasurer. Mrs. W. F. 
Dummer and Thomas D. Eliot were elected members of the Executive 
Committee to serve with Howard W. Odum, James E. Cutler, E. H. 
Sutherland, and Stuart A. Queen. 


The Wieboldt Foundation.—Two studies in social research have re- 
cently been inaugurated by the Wieboldt Foundation, through its philan- 
thropic department, of which Mr. Ferris F. Laune is director: “A Study 
of the Social Influence of the Motion Picture” and “A Study of the Treat- 
ment of Family Discord by Social Agencies,” carried on by Alice Miller 
and Dr. Ernest R. Mowrer, respectively. 


Social Science Research Council_—The annual report for 1926 by 
Professor Charles E. Merriam, chairman of the Social Science Research 
Council, indicates remarkable achievement of co-operation in research 
since the organization of the Council three years ago. The following ac- 
count is excerpted: 

The Social Science Research Council is a body of twenty-one members 
representing the seven national organizations in the United States chiefly inter- 
ested in social research, namely: the American Economic Association, the 
American Political Science Association, the American Sociological Society, the 
American Statistical Association, the American Psychological Association, 
the American Anthropological Association, and the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. Each of these organizations through its appropriate agency appoints 
three representatives for a term of three years, one each year, the representa- 
tives of the American Sociological Society being F. Stuart Chapin, Shelby M. 
Harrison, and William F. Ogburn. 

These groups were brought together by a common feeling that closer co- 
operation in dealing with related or overlapping problems was eminently de- 
sirable. The policies of the Council have become clearer with the experience 
of four years of trial and error. Broadly stated, these purposes are to bring 
together scattered or isolated workers upon similar social problems; to avoid 
needless duplication of effort; to foster the co-operation of research workers; 
to stimulate and encourage research in important fields not now covered; to 
emphasize the development of increasingly scientific methods of inquiry in 
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social studies; occasionally to undertake research directly through its own com- 
mittees; to aid in the process of developing scientific social control, and where 
that is not possible, more intelligent and constructive theory about the proc- 
esses involved in social relations. 

The Council usually holds three meetings a year in which its fundamental 
policies are determined. Auxiliary to the Council are its various committees, 
seven in number: the Executive Committee; the Committee on Problems and 
Policy, with a series of advisory committees; the Committee on Fellowships; 
the Committee on Scientific Method in the Social Sciences; the Committee on 
Social Science Abstracts; the Committee on Publication of an Index and Digest 
of State Legislation. 

The Executive Committee is an ex officio body, composed of the officers of 
the Council (Professor Charles E. Merriam, chairman; Professor Wesley C. 
Mitchell, vice-chairman; Professor Horace Secrist, secretary; Professor Ed- 
mund E. Day, treasurer), dealing with budgetary preparation, financial su- 
pervision, and emergency matters. 

The most important single committee is that on Problems and Policy, to 
which most projects coming to the Council are referred, and which is charged 
with the general review of the field of research both general and specific, with 
initiating as well as reviewing projects. The membership of this Committee is 
as follows: President Arnold B. Hall, University of Oregon, chairman; Pro- 
fessor Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University; Dr. Harold G. Moulton, director 
of the Institute of Economics; Professor Clark Wissler, Museum of Natural 
History (N.Y.) and Yale University; Professor Robert S. Woodworth, Colum- 
bia University; Mr. Shelby M. Harrison, vice-general director of the Russell 
Sage Foundation; Professor Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago. 

Committee chairmen of the Council are the Committee on Fellowships, 
Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University, chairman; Committee on 
Scientific Aspects of Human Migration, Dean Edith Abbott, University of 
Chicago, chairman; Committee on Social Science Abstracts, Professor F. Stu- 
art Chapin, University of Minnesota, chairman; Committee on Scientific Meth- 
od in the Social Sciences, Professor Horace Secrist, Northwestern University, 
chairman; Committee on Annual Publication of Index and Digest of State Leg- 
islation, Professor Joseph P. Chamberlain, Columbia University, chairman. 

During the year 1925 the Committee on Scientific Aspects of Human Mi- 
gration completed one important unit of the work undertaken, and advanced 
others toward completion. Professor Harry Jerome’s study, “The Relation of 
Mechanization of Industry to Migration,” carried on under the auspices of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, is almost completed and will soon be 
published. Professor Willcox’s fundamental study of “World Movements of 
Migration,” carried on in connection with the League of Nations International 
Bureau of Labor, has been developed successfully and will be completed in the 
spring of 1927. When completed it will constitute a fundamental collection 
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and analysis of the chief migratory movements in recent times. Professor 
Gamio’s study of the antecedents of Mexican migration has also made progress, 
and will be completed this year if present plans are carried out. The work of 
this distinguished Mexican scholar is expected to throw much light upon the 
problem of the Mexican in America. This Committee has considered numerous 
other projects in the field of migration, and has prepared in the report present- 
ed by Dean Abbott, chairman, a comprehensive outline of research projects 
now in progress, and a view of other important fields remaining untouched. 
This Committee has worked in co-operation with a like committee of the Na- 
tional Research Council on the same subject, of which Professor Stratton, of 
the University of California, has been chairman. Three members of the two 
committees are identical. While this plan has left something to be desired in 
the way of complete unity of program, it nevertheless illustrates some of the 
possibilities of more intimate relationship between these two bodies. 

The Committee on Problems and Policy was organized in 1925, as a result 
of an attempt to articulate more closely the work of the several committees of 
the Council, and now plays an important réle in Council affairs. The Commit- 
tee consists of six members chosen by the Executive Committee for a term of 
three years, and is now under the chairmanship of President Arnold B. Hall, of 
the University of Oregon (membership given above). This Committee con- 
siders projects and policies referred to it by the Council, and also any other 
problems it may see fit to initiate. The Committee will ordinarily deal with 
the following aspects of the problem for scientific investigation: (1) the prac- 
ticability of scientific investigation; (2) adequateness and appropriateness of 
the technical plans and budget involved; (3) selection of personnel for the 
supervision of the problem. The Committee has power to appoint advisory 
committees to consider special fields of research. Ten such committees were 
appointed in 1926: Corporate Relations, Crime, Cultural Areas, Grants-in-Aid, 
Industrial Relations, International Relations, Interracial Relations, Pioneer 
Belts, Social and Economic Research in Agriculture, Alcoholism. The Com- 
mittee on Alcoholism has completed its preliminary survey of data available 
on the workings of the Eighteenth Amendment, and has outlined further plans 
for a more comprehensive inquiry into this whole field. 

The advisory committees of the Committee on Problems and Policy, with 
their chairmen, are: Corporate Relations, Mr. George O. May, New York 
City; Crime, Professor John L. Gillin, University of Wisconsin; Cultural 
Areas, Professor Fay-Cooper Cole, University of Chicago; Grants-in-Aid, Pro- 
fessor Dana C. Munro, Princeton University; Industrial Relations, Mr. Henry 
S. Dennison, Framingham, Massachusetts; Jnternational Relations, Professor 
Archibald C. Coolidge; Interracial Relations, Mr. William W. Alexander; Fi- 
oneer Belts, Professor Frederick Merk, Harvard University; Social and Eco- 
nomic Research in Agriculture, Professor Henry C. Taylor, Northwestern 
University; Subcommittee on Personality Traits and Community Factors in 
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Juvenile Delinquency, Professor Ernest W. Burgess; Subcommittee on a Pre- 
liminary Survey of Crime and Criminal Justice, Professor Justin Miller, Uni- 
versity of California. 

Among the more significant of the various projects developed is that of a 
preliminary survey of research in crime and criminal justice regarded as a 
foundation for the formulation of other projects in this field. The project for 
“A Study of Personality Traits and Community Factors in Juvenile Delin- 
quency” will include, among other things: (1) a study of the family back- 
grounds of juvenile delinquents; (2) a study of recreational, educational, and 
vocational misfits; (3) a study of voluntary groups and activities of children 
in their relations to delinquency; (4) a study of the origins of criminal careers. 

The Committee on Industrial Relations has developed two projects: one 
for “A Study in Changes in Labor Output per Hour in Certain Selected Indus- 
tries, and of Concurrent Changes in these Industries.” Another project of the 
same Committee deals with “The Labor Market, a Statistical Survey.” This 
Committee has also considered four projects of fundamental significance, al- 
though none of these have yet been recommended. These projects are (1) 
“Worker’s Psychological Reaction to Managerial Control”; (2) “Rest Pauses”; 
(3) “What Makes Jobs Interesting and Uninteresting?” (4) “Employee Pro- 
motions.” 

Likewise the Committee on Social and Economic Research in Agriculture 
has worked out a plan, now in process of execution, for a critical and construc- 
tive survey of the many-sided research projects now under way with a view to 
their closer co-ordination, the discovery of significant areas now untouched, 
and appropriate emphasis upon increasingly scientific methods. 

The Committee on Pioneer Belts has organized a plan for a study of a 
marginal area in Western Canada. Such a survey would show in detail soil and 
climatic conditions throughout the area studied, with accompanying descrip- 
tions of the natural resources and limitations of the region; a description of 
methods of land settlement, size of farms, and systems of farming suited to the 
varying physical conditions of the region. Plans for physical, economic, and 
historical studies are already well worked out; and plans for a sociological sec- 
tion of the inquiry are now being developed. 

The budget for research for the next two years, exclusive of $87,000 for 
administrative expenses and for studies already undertaken, has been set at 
$745,200, of which there has already been received $127,500, with an additional 
$42,500 conditioned on the raising of $42,500. 

In 1925 the Committee on Problems and Policy and the Council met at 
Hanover, New Hampshire, with a group of psychologists. The personal rela- 
tionships established in this Conference and the opportunity for the discussion 
of common problems proved so important that a four weeks’ Conference of 
social scientists was organized and conducted in the summer of 1926. All the 
Council’s committees were brought together with others interested in special 
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subjects, at various times. The Problems and Policy Committee held a ses- 
sion of one week, and the whole council held a week’s session. Problems pre- 
sented by distinguished social scientists were discussed as a part of the eve- 
ning programs. 

On the whole, the most significant points of the Council’s activities in the 
year 1926 have been: 

1. The financing of the administrative budget of the Council, and the conse- 
quent strengthening of the work of the Committee on Problems and Policy and the 
central office ; 

2. The establishment of the summer Conference at Dartmouth; 

3. The development of the program and advisory committees of the Problems 
and Policy Committee, and the partial financing of the necessary budget for the next 
two years; 

4. The approximation to completion under the Migration Committee of the 
significant project of “The Relation of the Mechanization of Industry to Migration,” 
and the notable advance toward completion of the study of the basic data of migra- 


tory movements by Professor Willcox; 
5. The completion of the preliminary examination of the available data on the 


workings of the Eighteenth Amendment; 
6. The further development of a policy regarding fellowships and grants-in-aid. 
It may be well to restate the general purposes of the Council, determined 
in 1925 and still applicable: 
1. Ordinarily it will be the polity of the Council not to undertake investigation 


directly except in the case of preliminary studies; 
2. Ordinarily the Council will deal only with such problems as involve two or 


more disciplines ; 

3. Generally it will be the policy of the Council to serve only as a clearing 
house in regard to matters of research in the social field. 

A copy of the full report of the work of the Council for 1926 may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Chairman, Social Science Research Council, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Argentine sociology.—Dr. Ernesto Quesada left Buenos Aires in De- 
cember for a six months’ stay in Germany and Switzerland. Before leav- 
ing, he finished the revision of five volumes on the early history and so- 
ciology of Argentina, which are in the process of republication. The vol- 
umes are as follows: La Epoca de Rosas, Lamadrid y la Liga del Norte, 
Lavalle y la batalla de Quebracho Herrado, Pacheco y la campana de 
Cuyo, Acha y la batalla de Angaco. 

Professor Raul A. Orgaz, of the University of Cordoba, is preparing 
for publication the second volume of his La sinergia social argentina, 
which is a study of the institutional and other social factors which have 
produced Argentine society. Volume II will cover the period from the 
Revolution in 1810 to the restoration of constitutional government in 
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1853. He is also at work on a book entitled Historia de las ideas sociales 
argentinas, and a smaller study on the Origenes de la ciencia. Recently 
he has prepared for publication an article entitled Ciencia y Sociedad, in 
which he discusses, among other things, the method and purpose of Pro- 
fessor L. L. Bernard in his study of the social sciences in Argentina. 

The year 1927 will see the appearance of the second volume of So- 
ciologia General, by Dr. José Oliva, professor of sociology in the Faculty 
of Law of the University of the Litoral, in Santa Fe. The first volume ap- 
peared in 1924. 

Dr. Rodolfo Rivarola, editor of La Revista Argentina de Ciencias 
Politicas, and professor in the University of Buenos Aires, has recently 
published a work on Dr. Norberto Pifiero, the first teacher of criminology 
and criminal law in the University of Buenos Aires. Dr. Pifero is still 
living. 

Dr. Raul Villaroel, professor in the Colegio Nacional de Sante Fe, 
and author of various writings on sociology and social psychology, recent- 
ly visited Dr. L. L. Bernard in Buenos Aires. 

Dr. Lucas Ayarragaray, author of Cuestiones y Problemas Argen- 
tinos Contemporaneos and La Anarquia Argentina y El Caudillismo and 
La Iglesia en America y La Dominacion Espanola, will publish in May 
or June a new work on the development of political and social movements 
in recent Argentine history. 

On January 3, Dr. L. L. Bernard addressed by invitation the Rotary 
Club of Buenos Aires, on the subject, “Argentine Culture and Friendly 
Relationships of Peoples.” His address was given in Spanish. 

Owing to the difference in seasons, it is a custom for the Argentine 
universities to invite each year some of the leading European professors 
to lecture in Argentina during the university vacations in Europe. During 
the past season, series of lectures of sociological interest were given as fol- 
lows: Dr. Charles Blondel, of the University of Strassburg, “Collective 
Psychology”; Dr. Gustave Glotz, University of Paris, two series of lec- 
tures, one on “Egean Civilization,” and one on “Criminal Responsibili- 
ty”; Dr. Hugo Obermaier, of the Central University of Madrid, “The 
Archeology and Social Institutions of the Early Inhabitants of Southern 
France and Northern Spain”; Dr. Agustin Venturino, of the University 
of Santiago de Chile, “Prehistoric American Sociology.” Other series of 
lectures were given by Dr. Friederich Wilhelm von Rauchphaut, of the 
University of Heidelberg; Dr. Max Dessoir, University of Berlin; Ma- 
dame Montessori; Doctora Maria de Maeztu, of Spain; and Dr. Pedro 
Henriquez Urefia, of Santo Domingo. 
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The American Association for the Advancement of Science.—Twen- 
ty-two papers were presented in the program on “Law Enforcement” in 
the meeting of Section K (Social and Economic Sciences), held in Phila- 
delphia in the Christmas holidays. Among the papers were “Importance 
of Research in Social and Economic Problems,” by J. H. Willits; “Law 
Enforcement through Self-Restraint,” by H. H. Hart, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation; “Stages of Evolution and Relation to Crime,” by L. D. 
Burling; “Crime in the Commercial Field,” by Joseph Mayer; “Local 
Crime Commissions,” by James M. Hepbron; “Native and Alien Crimi- 
nals,” by Charles H. Pennoyer; “Routine Examinations of Persons Ac- 
cused of Crime,” by Sheldon Glueck; “Women and Juvenile Criminals,” 
by Mina C. Van Winkle; “Probation and Parole,” by Charles Platt; 
“Remedial Possibilities in Juvenile Delinquency,” by Thomas V. Moore; 
“Capital Punishment,” by Lewis E. Lawes; and “The Chaotic American 
Prison,” by A. H. MacCormick. 


Humanistic and social studies—The American Council of Learned 
Societies, in which the American Sociological Society is represented by 
two delegates, held its annual meeting in New York, on January 29. The 
president, Professor J. F. Chamberlain, announced that the General Edu- 
cation Board had made a grant to the work of the Council of an annual 
amount not to exceed $25,000, for a period not to exceed five years. He 
also reported that the Carnegie Corporation had made a grant of $50,000 
for a five years’ study of Indian languages. Dr. Waldo G. Leland was 
appointed executive secretary of the Council, his term beginning July 1. 
The third annual conference of the secretaries of the constituent societies 
was held the day before the meeting of the Council. 


The National Social Science Fraternity.—A social science frater- 
nity, Alpha Pi Zeta, organized on the same general lines as the honor- 
ary society Sigma Xi, has now been organized and incorporated. It was 
incorporated under the laws of the state of Illinois, in May, 1926. It now 
has five chapters established, at the University of Missouri, the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, University of Indiana, University of North Dakota, 
and Northwestern University. Other chapters are in the process of or- 
ganization. 

At the annual meeting, December 29, held at Hotel Statler, St. Louis, 
Professor F. S. Deibler, of Northwestern University, was elected national 
president, and Professor Kenneth Colegrove, also of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, was elected national secretary-treasurer. Correspondence regard- 
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ing the organization of chapters should be directed to Professor Cole- 
grove. 

At the same meeting, Professor John R. Commons, representing the 
Order of Artus, a national honorary society for economics, said that the 
members of that order were ready to surrender their name and charter 
and to merge their chapters with Alpha Pi Zeta. There are seven chap- 
ters of this order established in leading universities, and Professor Com- 
mons reported that the society had over eleven hundred dollars in the 
treasury. A committee consisting of the newly elected president and sec- 
retary and Professor Frank Knight, of the University of Iowa, was ap- 
pointed to effect the consolidation. 


Projected survey of social studies in the schools ——At the meeting of 
the American Historical Association, at Rochester, in the Christmas holi- 
days, a report was made by Professor A. E. Krey, of the University of 
Minnesota, chairman of the Committee on History in the Schools. After 
a year of preliminary work, this committee recommended that the asso- 
ciation sponsor “an investigation whose end shall be a systematic pro- 
gram of education for the entire public school system,” one “that will in- 
volve all the social subjects,” and which “may make serious changes in 
the content of history now offered in the schools.”’ The conclusion of the 
committee was that an adequate study would require five years for prepa- 
ration, and an expenditure of over $350,000. The Council of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association approved this recommendation and authorized 
the committee to attempt to raise the funds necessary for beginning the 
work, The report of the committee will be printed in full in the March 
number of The Historical Outlook. 


The study of the Mexican peasant.—Mr. Robert Redfield, who is 
making an anthropological and sociological study of the Mexican peasant 
for the Social Science Research Council, writes that he and his family are 
now located in the mountain village of Tepoztlan, in the state of Morelos. 
He is making friends and learning the field, and finds that his “notebook 
is growing slowly fatter.” It is expected that Mr. Redfield’s study and 
Dr. Gamio’s survey of Mexican immigration will point the way to more 
extensive researches in this field. 


The American Anthropological Association —-The Central Branch of 
the Association will meet in Chicago March 25 and 26. The sessions of 
Friday, the first day, will be held at the University of Chicago; those of 
Saturday at the Field Museum. A meeting of the state archaeological 
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surveys has been called for the same time. Sociologists and others inter- 
ested are invited to attend. 


Revue Internationale de Sociologie —The article “The Place of Al- 
bion Woodbury Small in Modern Sociology,” by Harry Elmer Barnes, 
published in the July issue of the American Journal of Sociology, is the 
leading article in a French translation by Mlle J. Duprat in the Septem- 
ber-October, 1926, number of Revue Internationale de Sociologie. 


Rural sociology in Michigan——The Michigan Country Life Associa- 
tion held a meeting January 31 to February 2, at Michigan State Col- 
lege, Lansing. The first session was devoted to reports on the Conference 
of the American Country Life Association, on the subject of rural youth, 
and to papers on the functions and program of the Michigan Country 
Life Association, by Burt Wermuth, J. F. Thaden, Eben Mumford, and 
Henry Israel. Among the papers given at the two following sessions were 
a statement of plans for the next annual meeting of the American Coun- 
try Life Association, by President K. L. Butterfield; “Socializing Forces 
in Rural Life,” H. B. Hawthorn; and “The Place of the Family in Com- 
munity Building,” by Ernest R. Mowrer. 


Institute of Current World Affairs —Dr. Eyler N. Simpson will go 
to Mexico in June, after the completion of his work at the University of 
Chicago as instructor in the Department of Sociology, for a two years’ 
preliminary study of the social and economic problems of Mexico. An 
article concerning the nature and purposes of the Institute of Current 
World Affairs appeared in the Proceedings of the 1925 Meeting of the 
American Sociological Society, entitled “An International News Organi- 
zation,” by Walter S. Rogers. 


Summer schools in foreign countries, 1927.—Information in regard 
to summer schools in foreign countries may be secured by writing the In- 
stitute of International Education, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York. 
The summer school announced for Berlin, July 14 to August 24, offers 
instruction in German language and literature, German political and so- 
cial history, German art, German civilization, and political economy and 
sociology. 


The American Academy of Political and Social Science-—The annual 
meeting of the American Academy of Political and Social Science will be 
held in Philadelphia, April 22-23. This meeting has assumed the char- 
acter of a national conference on the foreign policy of the United States. 
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The general topic of the meeting will be “Some Aspects of the Present 
International Situation.” There will be six sessions, each devoted to some 
important aspect of the general question. 


National Conference of Social W ork.—The fifty-fourth annual meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Social Work will be held at Des Moines, 
Iowa, May 11-18. Organized in twelve divisions, the program will cover 
a wide range of subjects in the promotion of human welfare. In addition, 
nearly thirty kindred groups will hold their annual meetings, with pro- 
grams offering discussions of particular interests and techniques in social 
work. Reduced railway fares are available, and Des Moines has ample 
hotel facilities. An advance program with full information may be had 
from the general secretary, National Conference of Social Work, 277 East 
Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


American Home Economics Association—The twentieth annual 
meeting will be held in Asheville, North Carolina, June 21-24. Detailed 
information, including the preliminary program, may be secured by writ- 
ing the president, Lita Bane, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


Awards for colored achievement.—The Harmon Foundation has re- 
newed its offer of $4,000 in awards for the outstanding accomplishments 
of colored people. Seven first awards of $400, with gold medals, and the 
same number of second awards of $100, with bronze medals, will be 
given in the fields of literature, music, fine arts, business (including in- 
dustry), science (including invention), education, and religious service. 
Both white and colored persons are eligible for an eighth award of $500, 
with a gold medal, which will be given to the individual making the most 
distinctive contribution during the year to the betterment of relations 
between the two races. As no music award was made in 1926, the fund 
in this field may be used this year, should the judges decide contributions 
merit such added recognition. It may be distributed by increasing the 
amounts of the first and second awards or by duplicating them. 

Nominations and applications will be received by Dr. Haynes, at 
105 East Twenty-second Street, New York, until August 15. The suc- 
cessful candidates will be named on or about January 1, 1928, and the 
awards will be presented on Lincoln’s Birthday, 1928. 


University of Akron.—Professor H. B. Hawthorn, formerly of Iowa 
State College, is now in charge of the work in sociology. 
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Baker University.—Appleton and Company announce for early pub- 
lication The Springs of Human Action, by Dr. Mehran K. Thompson. 


Brown University—Ginn and Company have published Foreign 
Policies of the United States, by Professor James Q. Dealey. 


University of Buffalo.—Leslie A. White, M.A., is instructor in so- 
ciology and anthropology. Miss Mazie Earle Wagner is instructor in so- 
ciology and psychology. 


University of Chicago.—Dr. L. L. Bernard, who as a fellow of the 
Social Science Research Council has been engaged in a study of sociology 
in South America, will offer the courses in historical sociology during the 
Spring and Summer quarters. In the Spring Quarter he will also give a 
course in rural sociology. In the Summer Quarter, Professor E. E. Eu- 
bank, University of Cincinnati, will give courses on the family, and on 
crime and its social treatment. Professor Wilson D. Wallis, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, will offer the work in anthropology, in the absence 
of Professors Cole and Sapir. 

In the Graduate School of Social Service Administration, Assistant 
Professor Arthur L. Beeley, who has had a year’s leave of absence as 
professor of sociology in the University of Utah, resumes his work, and 
Professor Jesse F. Steiner, of the University of North Carolina, will give 
courses in immigration and in community organization in the Spring 
Quarter. 


Columbia University—-Houghton Midlin Company announces a 
forthcoming book entitled The Social Sciences, by W. F. Ogburn, profes- 
sor of sociology here, and Dr. A. A. Goldenweiser, lecturer on anthropolo- 
gy and sociology, New School for Social Research. 

Professor Ogburn is in France for the second semester and the sum- 
mer, continuing his study of economic and social life in France. 


University of Michigan.—Professor Charles H. Cooley has a book in 
press entitled Life and the Student: Roadside Notes on Human Nature, 
Society and Letters. Alfred A. Knopf will publish it. 


University of Missouri—Professor A. F. Kuhlman has been granted 
a leave of absence for the second semester to direct the field work in the 
study of “Research and Crime,” which is being carried on under the aus- 
pices of the Social Science Research Council. Mr. W. P. Carter will give 
his courses in “Criminology” and “Social Pathology.” 
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New York University.—Dr. Frederic M. Thrasher, author of the re- 
cent book The Gang, has accepted appointment as assistant professor in 
the department of educational sociology, of which Professor E. George 
Payne is the head. He will take up the work in September. 


Northwestern University.—Beginning last September, sociology was 
organized as a separate department, with Professor A. J. Todd as its head. 
Associated with him are Professor W. L. Bailey, specializing in rural and 
urban sociology; Professor T. D. Eliot, specializing in psychological so- 
ciology and in social economy; and William F. Byron, formerly manager 
of Hull-House. A six years’ record of those who have worked in sociology 
shows that of the graduates, six have secured summer fellowships in so- 
cial work; four, graduate scholarships; four, graduate or teaching fellow- 
ships; seven, instructorships; while six have obtained positions as high- 
school teachers of social studies; twenty-seven, positions in social work; 
and six have attained professional rank. 

Professor Thomas D. Eliot will spend the second semester in Cali- 
fornia, on sabbatical leave. 

Howard Becker was awarded the German-American Exchange Fel- 
lowship offered by the Institute of International Education, and is now 
working at Cologne, in the Sociological Research Institute of the Uni- 
versity. 

An account of the development of “Sociology at Northwestern Uni- 
versity” was published in the October, 1926, issue of the Welfare Mag- 
azine. 


Ohio State University ——The New Republic announces the publica- 
tion of The Youth Movement in China, by Dr. Tsi C. Wang, as the most 
recent volume in their “Dollar Book Series.” 


University of Pittsburgh—Mr. Frederick F. Stephan, who has been 
research assistant under the Local Community Research Committee of 
the University of Chicago, will teach in the department of sociology in 
the place of Dr. George A. Lundberg, who will continue at Wells College. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute-—W. E. Garnett is studying the or- 
ganizational situation in Virginia rural life. This undertaking is to ex- 
tend over several years, and is divided into several unit projects. The 
first unit deals with the attitudes or opinions of the people toward various 
organizational questions and activities, and the reasons for such attitudes. 
Later, more intensive studies will follow, including activities and accom- 
plishments of various types of organizations, community organization 
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and development, the rural church, fairs, and the activities of town or- 
ganizations in behalf of rural life. Arrangements have been made for a 
series of articles in church and other papers dealing with social problems 
of Virginia, and these articles are now in preparation. The first bulletin 
of the “Rural Organization Series” will be published soon. This will be 
a general review of the whole organizational situation in Virginia, with 
special attention to farmers’ organizational attitudes. A comprehensive 
study of young people’s organizations is well under way, but will not be 
completed before July. 


University of Washington.—Professor Erle F. Young, of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, will give courses in sociology during the sum- 
mer session. 


Dissertations in sociology.—The editors of the American Journal of 
Sociology are planning to publish in the May issue as complete a list as 
possible of the subjects of doctoral dissertations and Masters’ theses in 
sociology now in progress in the different colleges and universities in the 
country. The data called for include the full name of the student; his 
present degrees with the name of the institution conferring them and with 
the dates on which they were received; subject of thesis; and the proba- 
ble date of completion. Students not reached otherwise are asked to send 
these data to the editors of the Journal before April 1. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Ritual and Belief in Morocco. By EDWARD WESTERMARCK. 2 vols. 
St. Martin’s Street, London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1926. 
Pp. xxxii-+-608; xvii+629. 

Morocco has been for many years the special field of Edward Wester- 
marck’s extensive and fruitful studies in social anthropology. He went 
there first in 1898, after his attention had been called to the close connec- 
tion between moral opinions and magic and religious beliefs, in order “to 
acquire first-hand knowledge of the folk-lore of some non-European peo- 
ple.” At that time he promised to publish “before long” the detailed re- 
sults of his studies on the popular religion and magics of the Moors. 
These two volumes, containing some twelve hundred closely printed 
pages, are a fulfilment of that promise. 

The official religion of the Moors is Mohammedan; but the popular 
religion—a mass of local tradition, custom, and magical belief, in which 
it is possible to trace the influence of Rome, of Egypt, and Carthage, as 
well as that of Negro and Christian slaves—still survives all changes and 
has blended with and modified the orthodox Mohammedanism imposed 
upon the native populations by Arab invaders. 

The present cultural situation is characterized by the fact that in 
Morocco, Arabic, although spoken in a much smaller area than Berber, 
is still the dominant language of the country, since it is the language of 
the government, of religion, and of the cultivated classes. Berber, on the 
other hand, is a despised jargon which is regarded as so inferior to the 
Arabic that the native population who speak it are ashamed of their 
mother-tongue. On the other hand, although the Berbers respect Arabic, 
they do not like the Arab; and this is true even though “Arab is only an 
indication of language, and not of race,” since most of the Arabic-speak- 
ing elements in the population are of Berber origin. 

The author’s method of procedure here, as elsewhere, has been to 
collect and classify his materials with respect to some more or less ab- 
Stract category, with relatively little reference to temporal succession, 
geographical distribution, or relation to other traits of the prevailing cul- 
tural complex. The difficulty is that a classification which takes things 
out of their context inevitably tears apart things that belong together, 
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and in doing so runs counter to the general principle that nothing human 
can be understood except in relation to the milieu in which it occurs. No 
one, I might add, has stated the principle better than Westermarck him- 
self. On the other hand, what the author calls the “comparative method” 
does emphasize fundamental human traits, and by exhibiting the same 
motive in its varied cultural expressions does make intelligible and ex- 
plicable what might otherwise appear unique and inexplicable. 

The first concept of which the author has attempted to give an account 
is baraka (holiness), the peculiar quality and virtue of the saint, as well 
as the source of his power. Baraka, however, is not conceived as a mere 
personal attribute; it is at the same time a magical potency which at- 
taches to anything that is sacred, even to objects that are in no way con- 
nected with persons. This is to such an extent true that one suspects the 
sacred object may, in some cases, have been first, and the legend of the 
saint have arisen later to account for it. At any rate, the belief in magical 
power of the saints is not, it seems, Koranic. Mohammed denied that he 
had any such power. Nevertheless it is ascribed to him. It is evident that 
the cult of the saints, as the author says, grew up on the soil of an earlier 
paganism. The fact that it still flourishes is merely another example of 
the persistence of more elementary beliefs within the limits of a later and 
more sophisticated culture. 

The study of baraka and the saint, whose powers are generally, but 
not always, beneficent, leads naturally enough to the consideration of the 
jnun, the name given to spirits of the underworld which manifest them- 
selves in the world of men in various shapes, not infrequently in the dis- 
guise of a woman. The jnin haunt cemeteries, and are generally associ- 
ated with anything uncanny or with dangers of a supernatural sort. Ba- 
raka, although it is a safeguard against the jniin, is itself susceptible to 
evil influences, particularly of a magical sort. The Moorish jniin is, as 
one readily suspects, related to the jinn of the Arabian Nights tales, al- 
though the beliefs and practices current in Morocco are of much earlier 
origin. In fact, the demonology of Islam as it exists today shows traces 
of Jewish and Christian influence, as well as those of the pagan peoples, 
particularly the Negroes of the Soudan, with whom the Arab and the 
Berbers have been in intimate contact. 

The jniin, as generally conceived, are a species without individual 
characteristics. On the other hand, certain evil spirits identified with the 
jnin are known by name. Around these names there has grown up a body 
of legend which has given them, in the popular imagination, a substance 
and an individuality which the anonymous and more ephemeral spirits 
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did not achieve. The most famous of the jnan is Sitan, or Iblis, who is re- 
garded as the chief of evil spirits. But Sitan (Hebrew Satan) is, as the 
author says, mainly a koranic figure, “whose chieftainship is rather hon- 
orary or theoretic; hence he inspires less dread than his subjects. . . . . 
He lacks that deep foundation in popular beliefs which can be claimed by 
the jnin.” 

What we have here, it seems, are materials for a natural history of 
gods and devils. Under the influence of Mohammedan culture the forces 
of evil, which are no more than nameless and ill-defined fears attached to 
persons, places, and things, are assuming personal form. They are even 
in process of organization into a sort of hierarchy of which Sitan is the 
head. The saints, on the other hand, are evidently the descendants of the 
witch doctors, the healers, and dispensers of blessings of a more primitive 
culture. Under the same influences of Mohammedanism, they are as- 
suming the rdle of patron saints, in which they occupy a subordinate 
position in a celestial hierarchy. Festivals are celebrated in their honor, 
and their assistance is sought in times of trouble by invocations, offerings, 
and sacrifices. 

The intimate relation between moral opinion, magic, and religious 
belief, to which reference has already been made, is manifest in a pe- 
culiarly interesting way in the chapters “The Evil Eye,” “Curses and 
Oaths,” and “The ’ar and the ’ahd.” It is of course no longer a secret that 
man’s sense of well-being is determined not merely by his physical com- 
forts or discomforts, but by his personal relations with the world. If that 
world is manifestly well intentioned, he is at peace. If it is hostile, he is 
restless and disturbed, the more so, perhaps, if his enemy is invisible and 
intangible and there is no way in which he can actively take the field 
against him. 

In this world of personal and spiritual forces—in which man’s most 
desperate need is good will and benevolence, and his greatest peril, malice 
and ill will—wishes, however expressed, are regarded as original sources 
of energy. 

It is because the eye is the most expressive of human features that the 
glint in another’s eye seems to bestow upon us either a blessing or a curse. 
It is because, as Westermarck suggests, the eye appears as “an instrument 
for conveying evil wishes and also as an original source of injurious en- 
ergy emanating from it involuntarily,” that the belief in the evil eye is so 
widespread and so deeply rooted in human nature (I, 415). 

But curses and oaths are merely solemn expressions of our wishes, 
and the dr, which is discussed in chapter x, is merely a conditional curse. 
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This curse may assume the form of magical ritual, may bring about its 
own realization by its mere utterance, or may be described as a kind of 
prayer. So intimately, in more primitive forms of culture than ours, are 
magic and religion related. 

The dr, the “conditional curse,” is designed to compel some one to 
grant a request. Naturally, the dr will not operate, or at least not in so 
compelling a way, except where the request is natural and proper and has 
the sanction of custom and public opinion. This is evident from the or- 
iginal meaning of the word, which signifies “shame.” It is evidently the 
requests which for any reason we would be ashamed to refuse that the dr 
enforces. The whole manner of the proceeding, as when a fugitive puts 
himself under the protection of another by entering his tent saying “I 
am in your dr,” or “I am seeking refuge with your children,” indicates 
that it is merely a magical way of establishing and enforcing a claim that 
in custom or in common humanity one is bound to admit. We seem to be 
here at the very sources of moral obligation. It is the claims of others 
that we feel, claims which disturb and haunt us when they are not grant- 
ed, that eventually get the recognition and sanction of society. 

Later chapters present materials in wqual detail with respect to omens 
and dreams, rites connected with the Mohammedan calendar and with 
certain dates of the solar year, rites and beliefs connected with agricul- 
ture, with the influencing of the weather, with birth and death. 

In every case the author has brought together masses of first-hand 
materials the total significance of which he has thus far only indicated. 
Nowhere in this study has he attempted to present his views in any broad 
perspective. His purpose seems to have been to present the materials for 
what they are worth, with only the most necessary and obvious comment. 
In short, what we have here is a source book without a thesis. 

RoBERT E. PARK 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Der Wirtschaftende Mensch in der Geschichte. By LujJo BREN- 

TANO. Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 1923. Pp. 498. RM. 8.50. 

The eleven essays that compose this collection represent a fair cross- 
section of the life-work of the leader of the modern German “liberal” 
school of economics, and are at the same time typical specimens of pres- 
ent-day scholarship in the social sciences. Since most of the subjects 
treated in this volume are of a controversial nature, they allow Bren- 
tano’s usually lucid style to wax brilliant. 
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The first essay in the series is a criticism of the classical theory of 
economics. Brentano exposes the myth of the economic man, which he 
regards as a vicious fiction. In the second chapter he argues for an eco- 
nomic theory which, unlike the classical version, does not rest upon an 
a priori positing of a universal motive of maximum gain, with which the 
economists of the late eighteenth and the early nineteenth century had en- 
dowed their economic man, but upon such empirically induced urges as 
a concrete study of history and ethnology shall reveal. He points out 
that the deductively conceived economic man of the classical school also 
gave rise to a deductive ethical theory which completely overlooked the 
concrete economic activities of man and the pluralistic motives that 
prompted them in various localities and at various times. Although him- 
self one of the outstanding advocates of reform, as evidenced by his ac- 
tivities in the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik, Brentano counsels a strict reckon- 
ing with the facts of existing orders of social life. “Only that is possible 
which is economically possible; and only that is economically possible 
which is in consonance with the nature of the “wirtschaftenden” (not 
economic) man. The following chapter is intended to demonstrate that 
the ethical doctrines of early Christianity had to be modified because 
they were out of touch with the economic life of the world. The fourth 
chapter, “The Church and the Evolution of Personal Freedom,” and the 
fifth, entitled “Concerning the Genealogy of the Attacks on Property,” 
deal with changing conceptions of personal freedom and private property 
as adaptations of the productive forces and the economic equipment to 
the economic objectives which the developing culture and technique of 
the Western world more and more precisely defined in the two centuries 
of the Christian era. 

There follows an essay on the beginnings of capitalism, which he 
traces to the development of trade, of money-lending, and of warfare. 
The student of economic history will find in chapters vii—x a number of 
well-documented and highly suggestive discussions of critical questions 
in the history of our economic society which are currently treated in the 
textbooks by the fairy-tale method. In the chapter on the concept and 
the development of the economic complex, Brentano points out that the 
classical economists are pursuing a false clue when they start with the 
assumption that the economic man is endowed by nature with the instinct 
to seek his own greatest gain, and arrive at the hypothesis that individuals 
may at various times and in various places be motivated by a number of 
other urges, and particularly that authority and tradition may define 
these in various ways. On the other hand he believes that, in the eco- 
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nomic complexes of which they everywhere, though unconsciously, form 
a part, the collective motive may well be what the classical economists 
attribute to the individual. Social changes break up these economic com- 
plexes into ever finer subdivisions within the ever growing interdepend- 
ent economic wholes that modern world-economy is fashioning. These 
changes are shown in changing forms of family economy and in the modi- 
fying influence exerted by the doctrines of religious sects upon economic 
activities. Puritanism and Judaism are selected as typical examples of 
the close relationship between theological doctrines and economic life. 
The last two chapters of the book dealing with this subject are largely a 
criticism of the theories of Max Weber and Werner Sombart. 

One of the most suggestive contributions of this volume is the thesis 
that within any economic unit the relations between the individuals are 
determined, not by calculation of advantage, but by authority and tradi- 
tion. Between different economic unities, however, the motive underlying 
economic activities is gain. The original fundamental relationship be- 
tween strangers is, therefore, a predatory one and is typified by war. 
But as the stranger is more and more able to offer resistance, bargaining 
is substituted for force, and trade takes the place of war. In corrobora- 
tion of this thesis, Brentano makes use of early Germanic historical 
sources, and incidentally refers to H. S. Maine’s observation that even to 
the present day in the village communities in India those products that 
are manufactured and consumed within the village, such as shoes, bear 
the same price that they have had for centuries past, while grain, which 
is bought from outsiders, constantly fluctuates in price. To change the 
price on a local productive and consumptive article is unthinkable, while 
in case of a foreign article, price fluctuations are taken for granted. 

The entire content of the book justifies its striking title Der Wirt- 
schaftende Mensch, for it represents a series of empirical studies, not of 
a mythical economic man, but of man as a being carrying on economic 
activities. Its emphasis is on human behavior rather than on things. 

Louis WIRTH 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Mental Tests: Their History, Principles, and Applications. By 
FRANK N. FREEMAN, Pu.D., Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, The University of Chicago. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co., 1926. Pp. ix+503. $2.40. 

Professor Freeman has done us a distinct service in presenting a well- 
written account of the important aspects of present-day mental measure- 
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ment. This volume is more systematic in purpose than Pintner’s earlier 
Intelligence Testing (1923), dealing more thoroughly with fundamental 
principles and techniques. 

The reader is introduced into the meaning of mental measurement 
by the actual presentation of an intelligence test which he may admin- 
ister to himself, score, and thus determine his relative standing. From 
this concrete example, the author proceeds to give us something about 
the present status of mental testing. 

In contrast to the Binet contribution stands the work of men like 
Healy who have developed single tests of particular mental functions. 
Some of these have been combined into point scales, as with Yerkes; 
some have been made into batteries of tests. There are, in fact, two tend- 
encies in testing: One deals with general intellectual traits conceived of 
as a unit and measured by yearly increments in mentality; the other deals 
with combinations of specific tests which may be standardized, each test 
separately for each year, or which may be cast together into a scale. 

Beside tests of intelligence there have also been developed a large 
number of tests of non-intellectual functions, which the author treats, by 
way of samples only, in his chapter “Tests of Personality Traits.” 

The author discusses the involved question of the relation of achieve- 
ment in school subjects to intelligence-test measures, pointing out the 
difficulties in attempting to equate one against the other without under- 
standing the place of social stimulation, of personality traits, and of ac- 
cidental environmental conditions and life-habits as they affect achieve- 
ment. The author maintains a critical attitude toward the whole ques- 
tion of race, sex, and social norms, but does not go so far as some writers 
who hold that these norms merely reflect accidental conditions and are 
based on social determinants. 

There is an incisive chapter on mental growth, going into the much- 
discussed matter of the constancy of the intelligence quotient, into the 
problem of the upper limit of mental development, and into the matter 
of variability of test results at various mental levels. The use of tests in 
the classification of pupils, both in elementary and in higher education 
and as means of vocational guidance, are fully discussed, and there is also 
a short chapter on the relation of intelligence to delinquency. 

The author concludes his book by discussing finally two of the most 
insistent qyestions in the field of mental measurement; namely, do in- 
telligence tests measure native capacity as they purport to do, or merely 
education and experience? And secondly, what is the nature of intelli- 
gence, of this ability which is said to be measured by these tests? As to 
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the first, after an extended review of many statistical data showing marked 
differences in intelligence-test results among various economic classes, 
among several racial and nationality groupings, and so on, the author 
gives the case for the place of educatonal factors, of opportunity and 
cultural status as these affect mental capacity. Professor Freeman is, for 
the present, unable to follow the extreme view of such writers as Terman 
and Brigham, who account for differences in intelligence largely in terms 
of native capacity; nor does he follow Bagley, who, like others, would 
discount almost completely the evidence for native differences in intelli- 
gence. Regarding the second question, the author reviews briefly some of 
the classical definitions of intelligence, both those of sociological and 
those of psychological nature. In conclusion he proposes for us his own 
tentative definition: 

Intelligence is represented in behavior by the capacity of the individual to 
adjust himself to new situations, to solve new problems, to learn. On the side 
of descriptive psychology, intelligence is exhibited especially by capacity for 
carrying on the higher mental operations, for abstract thought, for dealing with 
symbols, for generalizing, and for reasoning. If we analyze the types of opera- 
tions which characterize intelligence we discover an underlying principle which 
fits both the psychological and physiological conditions. According to this 
principle, degrees of intelligence are determined by the general capacity of the 
psycho-physical organism for the formation of new patterns among the ele- 
ments of experience. 


The author’s general caution and reserve in matters yet unsettled 
will appeal both to the student in this field and to the reader in related 
sciences who wishes to know something authoritative ‘on the status of 
mental tests at the moment. His general care in not accepting statistical 
evidence where the logic of psychological facts points elsewhere is sound 
and commendable. So, too, is his care in not adopting the extreme view 
which posits that intelligence, as measured by tests, is largely or entirely 
innate. However, while he mentions the factors of social stimulation, of 
personality traits, etc., he offers no very satisfactory analysis of just how 
these factors affect performance in mental tests. We yet await some fun- 
damental research on the matter of early emotional conditioning, on early 
habits of thinking and problem-solving, which will go far in getting at the 
roots of intellectual capacities as found in later childhood, youth, and 


adulthood. 
KIMBALL YOUNG 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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The Racial Basis of Civilization. By Frank H. HANKINS. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926. Pp. x+384. $2.75. 

The effort to find an explanation of culture diversity in the fact of 
racial difference is one of the most persistent fallacies of popular social 
thought. It is doubtless as old as the observation that strange folk are 
possessed of strange folkways. The spontaneous tendency to evaluate 
the strange in terms of the known inevitably converts the realization of 
difference into a moral judgment: the strange race and culture are in- 
ferior in the degree that they differ from our tribal standards. The coin- 
cident divergence in culture and physique is at once an evidence of infe- 
riority and a causal explanation of the inferiority. 

In the literature the racial hypothesis takes numerous and often con- 
tradictory forms. Certain writers of the race-determinism school, start- 
ing with the assumption of innate racial differences of major importance, 
have found the explanation of high civilizations in the purity of the ra- 
cial stock and their decline in the subsequent mongrelization. Other 
writers, taking their departure from the same initial assumption, have 
traced the rise and efflorescence of cultures to the miscegenation of ethnic 
groups and their decadence to a later in-breeding. The race egalitarians, 
on the other hand, have busied themselves in an effort to convince them- 
selves and their contemporaries that the fact of race is devoid of signifi- 
cance for social reality. There has been, of course, some effort to state 
the actual relation that obtains between cultural and biological reality. 

The inadequacy of racial determinism as an explanation of historic 
phenomena is easily demonstrated, and the demonstrations have been 
numerous. But the doctrine persists; from time to time it undergoes a 
revival and takes on a militant form. It is eminently satisfying to the 
provincial mind in the presence of ethnic and culture facts that arouse 
an emotional reaction but lie outside the orbit of comprehension and con- 
trol. Its very simplicity and directness are elements of its vitality. Its 
flattering implications are sufficiently obvious to guarantee an emotional 
support. And the doctrine furnishes, or easily may be made to furnish, 
a moral justification for an economic or colonial policy, or even may be 
made to justify the exploitation of the vital power of backward peoples. 

In the first part of the present volume Professor Hankins, in a sys- 
tematic and highly competent manner, surveys the literature purporting 
to find an explanation of civilization in the fact of race. The various po- 

sitions are examined, and definitive statements as well as statements im- 
portant because of their vogue are subjected to internal and external 
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criticism. He points out the exaggerations and contradictions in the doc- 
trine that one superior race has been the creator of civilizations, and 
shows that the facts do not bear out the claim. But he is far from denying 
all validity to the position; he points out with equal emphasis the un- 
tenability of the position taken by the race egalitarians. There are ra- 
cial differences that he believes to be important. But all human traits 
are to be found in all races; they differ in degree, not in kind. There is 
no general superiority of one over others, although there are differences 
that are real and significant for social life. Because of innate racial dif- 
ferences the races respond differently to environmental stimulation. 

The second part of the volume is a systematic examination of race 
viewed as a factor in the development of civilization. It presents a more 
or less typical eugenic doctrine, but a restrained and tempered one. Civ- 
ilization is the work of the superior men of each race. Conesquently the 
factor of real significance is the individual: the great man is the essential 
element in the advance of culture; the frequency of genius determines the 
degree of group success. These individuals of creative and directive 
genius appear in all races and social classes, but not with equal frequency. 
The number is determined by the general intellectual level of the group. 
Certain races, and the upper social strata of all races, contain a larger 
proportion oi persons of superior ability than do other races and social 
classes. Superiority is a family characteristic, and the intermarriage of 
the gifted makes more likely the appearance of men of genius. Unfor- 
tunately, at the present time there is operative in American life a process 
of reversed selection and a consequent decline in general intelligence. 
This is due in part to a large immigration of inferior strains, in part to a 
“folk-depletion” through urbanization, and in part to the differential 
fecundity of the social classes. 

It would be possible to deal with the second part of Mr. Hankins’ 
volume in much the same way that he has dealt with other racial doc- 
trines, and with somewhat similar results. But to say that he is here less 
critical in his evaluation of evidence is not to condemn wholesale even 
this portion of the volume, but to indicate that it does not maintain the 
high level of the earlier portion. The book merits a wide circulation. 


E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 
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Social Adjustment. By RoBERT CLOUTMAN DExTER. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. Pp. xii+-424. 

There are a number of different objectives which may be sought by 
a writer interested in social disorganization. In the first place, he may 
undertake a journalistic enterprise, presenting a description of various 
social maladjustments or of various kinds of social work, or perhaps of 
both problems and treatment. Any of these would be an attempt to ac- 
quaint the public with some things that are going on, i.e., essentially a 
piece of journalism. In the second place, he may endeavor to make an 
analysis of the nature of social maladjustment and the processes of social 
disorganization. This would be an effort to make a scientific study in the 
realm of social pathology. It would require the use of concrete materials, 
an objective attitude, and freedom from concern about possible treat- 
ment and its results, except as these might verify or disqualify the in- 
vestigator’s conclusions about causation. In the third place, one may de- 
vote himself to an interpretation of the processes of social readjustment 
and reorganization. To be most effective this would assume and rest 
upon a social pathology, but would analyze what goes on in the course of 
various kinds of social treatment as they are applied to various types of 
social situations. It would require also the use of concrete data and an 
impartial attitude. It would be concerned with results, not to demonstrate 
the superiority of this program or of that agency, but to see what follows 
the application of given types of social treatment to given types of mal- 
adjustment and disorganization. As such it would be a contribution to 
social technology. 

The title of Professor Dexter’s book suggests that the author intend- 
ed it to serve the last named of these three purposes. But the contents 
make it plain that he is really interested in the first. Indeed, in the very 
first chapter he says, “The writer’s aim is mainly descriptive and prac- 
tical,” to overcome “the ignorance and indifference of the general pub- 
lic.” On this basis he is to be excused, perhaps, for making his chapter 
headings a hodgepodge of miscellaneous, unrelated phrases such as “Pov- 
erty, Its History and Significance,” “The History of English and Ameri- 
can Poor Relief,” “The Century of the Child,” “The Ills which Flesh is 
Heir to,” “The New Volkerwanderung,” etc. These titles are not a list 
of symptoms and not a classification of maladjustments; nor do they rep- 
resent types of social work. 

Further evidence of the popular rather than scientific purpose of the 
author appears in his vague use of the term “causes.” For him these 
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seem to be simply lists of factors observed to appear more or less fre- 
quently together (e.g., pp. 26, 113, 125). He assumes quite gratuitously 
that “the premier position of this [juvenile delinquency] as in most other 
social maladjustments must be given to mental defects” (p. 125). His 
use of other terms is exceedingly loose, as is shown by his application of 
the word “poverty” without discrimination to medieval serfs, widows, 
and wanderers (pp. 13-14), and of the phrase “dependent children” to 
those whose parents have small incomes, as well as to those who have no 
homes (p. 83). In other words, he fails to discriminate different types of 
social situations. Finally, we may note his use of terms indicating sub- 
jective approval and disapproval, such as “good,” “bad,” “rights,” “un- 
just,” “moral dangers,” “should,” “obligation of society,” etc. 

This book contains much useful information interestingly presented. 
Perhaps it will help, as the author so hopefully suggests in the opening 
chapter, to arouse the general public to a consideration of social problems 


and social work. 
Stuart A. QUEEN 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Rural Economy of India. By RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE. New 
York: Longmans Green & Co., 1926. Pp. xi-+262. $2.50. 

The theme of this book is the importance of regional economy. Man’s 
adaptation to nature, the author assumes, is to be accounted for in terms 
of the physiographic factors of the region. Logically carried out, Dr. 
Mukerjee’s point of view would regard world-culture as a complex of re- 
gional adaptations. Though he does not mention it, the author’s approach 
may be said to be what American sociologists have come to call the eco- 
logical approach. “The region weaves around it a complex web of life in 
which plants, animals, and human groups are inextricably linked by 
chains of actions and interactions which man is slow to recognize. But 
in these chains of circumstances which reach up and down and all around 
we have the essential factors which mold his civilization” (p. 2). 

Think of Asia as a unit, divide it into a number of large agricultural 
regions (roughly bounded by present political boundaries), then divide 
India into a number of specific regions, each with its agricultural complex, 
and one has a general idea of Dr. Mukerjee’s treatment. He shows a good 
grasp of the rural economies of the different regions of the Asiatic con- 


tinent. 
Concerning the rural economy of India, the author puts before us a 
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number of important facts corroborated by statistics and charts. He la- 
ments the “fragmentation” of farms—a process made inevitable by the 
division of the land among the sons at the death of the father. He cites 
the lavish expenditure of money on the occasion of marriage and other 
social functions in Hindu society. While pointing out the enormity of 
the money-lender’s rates, the author pauses to analyze for us the position 
of the money-lender in Indian rural economy. The famine question “is 
inextricably interwoven with the problems of our precarious rainfall, ex- 
hausted resources, spendthrift land management, and unsound finance” 
(p. 204). To be sure, these factors have played a part in the phenomenon 
of recurrent famines in India during the last hundred and fifty years. But 
one searches in vain through the book to find the fundamental cause of 
periodic famines in India, which were not known in the Hindu or Mo- 
hammedan period. Since 1757 began the exportation of the hoarded 
wealth of India to England, and the discouragement and destruction of 
Indian cottage industry. However fertile the soil, agriculture alone can- 
not maintain over 85 per cent of the teeming population of India, num- 
bering over 300,000,000. 

Dr. Mukerjee advocates the revival of cottage industries in India. 
In the regions where farmers harvest three or even four crops a year, 
there would be little time to work at any of the cottage industries, such 
as spinning, weaving, woodwork, basket-making, etc. But in the regions 
where the farmers reap but one harvest, almost half the year is idled 
away; here cottage industries would aid in bringing additional income to 
needy families. Rural reconstruction will stress the further utilization 
of the co-operative movement and of improved machinery. It cannot be 
pointed out too strongly, however, that no gains in Indian rural economy 
will be made until the present land revenue system is put upon a different 
basis and until the exorbitant tax on land is considerably lowered. 

Despite certain shortcomings, the book will be of great value to 
American students of India as an introduction to Indian rural problems. 

Haripas T. MuzuMDAR 


UnIvERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Human Relations: A College Textbook in Citizenship. By Caru 
C. Taytor and B. F. Brown, New York: Harper & Bros., 
1926. Pp. viii+328. $2.75. 

One of the minor post-war phenomena has been the introduction in 
the colleges of a special form of academic endeavor known as the “orien- 
tation course.” The intention of these courses has not always been clear, 
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but a somewhat casual survey indicates that they were intended: (a) to 
prepare the student to take his place as an intelligent and responsible 
citizen in society; (+) to remedy the shortcomings of our overdepartmen- 
talized and overspecialized curricula by taking the student on a short 
sight-seeing trip through the sciences; (c) to acquaint the student with 
the nature of the world and of man, etc. 

Messrs. Taylor and Brown are moved to attain all three of these ob- 
jectives, as well as others of a more idealistic nature. Item: “The pur- 
pose of this book is to aid the student to orient himself effectively and 
usefully in the complex social life of which he is inevitably a part.” Item: 
“The book is written with the conviction that the great mass of students 
complete their formal college training with a very inadequate under- 
standing of the world of human affairs . . . . and that the progress of 
the future in a democratic society must depend upon a public knowledge 
of human relations to which the college-trained man must make a greater 
contribution than he is now making if the great achievements of science 
and its by-products are not to bring about a social organization in which 
humanity shall be subordinated to materialism.” Item: “While the book 
may be regarded as an introduction to the social sciences, it attempts to 
be more than that . . . . it hopes to gain recruits in the battle for a 
social order in which the interests of humanity shall reign unquestioned 
and supreme.” 

The reviewer may be pardoned if he confesses that, after reading the 
above most commendable sentiments set forth in the Preface, he was a 
little disappointed to find that the body of the book consisted of the regu- 
lar bill of fare slightly rearranged—perhaps in the interest of citizenship. 
First we learn that there are “human relations” in the home, school, in- 
dustry, church, and state. Then for nine chapters we are instructed con- 
cerning the duties of the citizen to the state and the responsibilities of 
the state to the citizen. Next follows the usual assortment of social prob- 
lems: divorce, poverty, crime, labor, race, war, and conservation of nat- 
ural resources (one chapter for each problem). Finally, we have the in- 
evitable chapter “Democracy and Social Progress.” And all this is done 
very admirably within the space of 317 pages. The materials are well or- 
ganized, and, except for the unfortunate habit of printing the more 
banal and platitudinous sentences in italics, reasonably well written. One 
may, nevertheless, be excused for seriously doubting whether its perusal 
will equip one to “save civilization from materialism” any better than the 
half-dozen or so other books of similar nature which have been written 
in the name of sociology. N. Smmpson 


UnIversity oF CHICAGO 
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Foreign Policies of the United States. By James Q. DEALEY. New 
York: Ginn & Co., 1926. Pp. viii+-402. $2.80. 

The world is shrinking. Modern communication is bringing remote 
regions into intimate contact. Mechanical energy applied to transport 
has increased tremendously the movement of men and commodities. 
America leads the world in mobility, a mobility which is still largely cir- 
cumscribed by her national boundaries but which is gradually causing her 
to push out into other parts of the globe. These increasing contacts, com- 
mercial and social, are effecting profound changes in the thinking of a 
large element of the population. The recent increase in the number of 
books, periodicals, and organizations dealing with subjects of interna- 
tional import testifies to this widening of our mental horizon. Professor 
Dealey’s publication is another index of this growing international inter- 
est. The book is non-technical, clearly written, and should appeal to a 
large group of readers. 

The author reviews historically our national development and our 
changing réle in world-organization. The gradual expansion of our terri- 
torial possessions, on the continent, in the Pacific, and in the Caribbean, 
is outlined. Likewise, Professor Dealey traces briefly our commercial and 
industrial growth, pointing out how changes in foreign policy are related 
to economic expansion. He reviews the four outstanding periods in our 
national development: the revolutionary period; from the reorganiza- 
tion under the Constitution to 1815; from 1815 to 1870; and from 1870 
to 1920. Our relations with each of the important geographical regions, 
Europe, Latin America, and the Far East, are treated separately. He 
gives special attention to our changing policy in the Caribbean since the 
opening of the Panama route and to the recent shift of international at- 
tention to the Pacific and the Far East. 

While the author is on the whole fairly objective and free from bias, 
still many statements have crept into his book which reveal a mental set 
that sometimes goes beyond the facts in interpretation. For instance, 
Japan’s treatment of her colonial possessions is summarized as follows: 
“Japan seeks to dominate in order to exploit. ... . Among whatever 
aliens it rules, hatred seems to develop because of oppression.” This 
statement may be correct, but if so it applies with equal force to every 
other country which is attempting to govern backward peoples; that is, 
if we accept the statements of the peoples concerned. 

Professor Dealey’s logic is also at points open to question. In one place 
he upbraids the United States for its get-rich-quick policy and destruction 
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of natural resources (p. 43); and later on he asks his countrymen “to 
cultivate assiduously the friendship of China so that China’s future de- 
velopment may employ as models the economic and educational stand- 
ards of the Americas” (p. 367). The underlying assumption seems to be 
that nationality, and in some respects the status quo, will exist for all 
time in the future. The United States is exhorted to think of itself as 
“settled on these shores for the next million years, and to systematically 
prevent waste, retaining for slower utilization those resources, such as 
oils and coal, that in the nature of things ultimately will become ex- 
hausted” (p. 43). .... “As for the Pacific proper, the status quo 
secured for island possessions under the four-power treaty and the non- 
fortifications agreement of the naval-ratio treaty has unquestionably 
come to stay” (p. 366). : 
The book is, on the whole, sane and scholarly. 
R. D. McKENZIE 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The Chicago Primary of 1926. By CArroLt Hitt Wooppy. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. vii+299. 

Dr. Wooddy belongs to that school of political science which would 
rather see a purple cow than dream it. He was in the thick of the Chicago 
primary of 1926. He was intimate with reformers, civic secretaries, civic 
leaders, precinct bosses, ward bosses, big bosses, party hicks from the 
country, party hacks from the city, reporters, gangsters, and casual citi- 
zens not otherwise mentioned but among those present. Dr. Wooddy 
used his eyes to see what went on in committee meetings, in mass meet- 
ings, and in the public press. The result is a picture which is miles nearer 
to the facts of a primary than anything now in print. Should there yet 
live in this broad land a doctrinaire and unsophisticated democrat, let 
him “read ’im and weep.” 

There were several million dollars’ worth of jobs, contracts, protec- 
tion privileges, and the like at stake in the primary. There were several 
factions in the race for the plums. They higgled and haggled until the 
slates were ready, and then they trimmed the packages in catchy rhetoric 
to lure the non-professional element in the voting public. County judges 
were nominated to keep the United States out of the World Court, and 
patriotism was once more a timely refuge. Dr. Wooddy looks back upon 
the proceedings with something more akin to a tear than a sneer, and pre- 
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scribes a shorter ballot and a few more wrinkles from the musty pill-box 
of political science. 

It is a curious thing that a man of the writer’s insight and experience 
should have dropped the subject at this point. He had made an admira- 
ble sketch of political reality, and had demonstrated ad nauseam that 
the “good” people didn’t have enough at stake to stir them into bellig- 
erent and concerted action. And not once is there a serious discussion of 
how these incentives are to be supplied. Nor, indeed, is there a frank 
recognition that perhaps it is worth the while of the “good” citizens to 
pay a little extra in the shape of inefficiency and crime for the privilege 
of going their sweet ways comparatively unmolested by the boresome 
business of running politics. 

One misses, too, a discussion of the ways and means of getting facts 
for such a field study. How many meetings did the investigator actually 
attend, and what warrant is there for thinking them representative? How 
did he get in touch with his best informants and win their confidence? 
The habit of candor has not yet been achieved in the writing of social 
science, and the only criticism of Dr. Wooddy is that he didn’t break 
away from the prevailing reticence. Until the technique of getting facts 
is put into concrete terms, we shall continue to confuse methodology and 
metaphysics in the social sciences. 

Haroitp D. LAsswELi 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1,000 City Churches. By H. Paut Douctass. New York: George 
H. Doran Co., 1926. Pp. xxxviii+380. $4.00. 

The fundamental problem which Mr. Douglass sets for himself in 
this study is the determining of types of city churches. The types are 
determined statistically, which furnishes a classification based upon num- 
ber, range, and distribution of activities. 

The author’s hypothesis is that the city church is a rural church 
slightly modified and adapted. His classification of city churches repre- 
sents “the evolutionary trend of the city churches.” 

The material which was analyzed in making his classification repre- 
sents data collected in schedule form from churches in fifty-six cities in 
the United States, which range in size from a hundred thousand to six 
million. We might raise the question whether or not such widely distrib- 
uted data, without regard to local conditions, supply the basis for the de- 
termination of types of city churches. It would seem that the very large 
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city, concerning which his data are least adequate, would be the most 
likely place to secure the “evolutionary trend” of city churches, since 
there types would be sharply set off from one another. 

On the contrary, the author says that churches are responsive to the 
city as a whole, but only slightly so to particular localities in the cities. 
He is quite right in asserting that we cannot tell what a church is by 
knowing where it is, but probably wrong in saying that all types of 
churches exist in all environments. 

Mr. Douglass feels that his statistical classification is so complete 
that for purposes of classification he need not give much attention to 
historical, traditional, and environmental factors. His case studies are 
not used as devices to get at his classifications, but to illustrate them. 

The nature of the church is such that we might raise the question as 
to whether or not its most fundamental changes are to be found in the 
number, range, and distribution of additional activities. New content 
and definition are given to old forms. It often happens that activities are 
added only as protective devices to enable the church to live, and are 
slightly related to the inner life of the institution. It might well be as- 
sumed that the church is not only making changes in the units of its 
programs, but that there are going on within it fundamental changes in 


attitude. 
SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE 


Cuicaco Y.M.C.A. CoLLecEe 


An Introduction to Anthropology. By WiLtson D. WALLIs. New 
York and London: Harper & Bros., 1926. Pp. 520. 

In this volume Professor Wallis has attempted to give a comprehen- 
sive outline of anthropology which will serve as a textbook for students 
and a guide for those who wish to pursue the subject farther. Theoretical 
reconstructions are avoided, but a wealth of illustrations from primitive 
contemporary cultures is presented, in the belief that the student should, 
first of all, become acquainted with the facts and learn how to make in- 
ferences from them. 

The first seventy pages are devoted to man as an animal, the devel- 
opment of physical types, prehistoric man, and the criteria of race. The 
treatment of this section, while brief, is clear and is followed by a selected 
list of books dealing with the subjects under discussion. 

By far the greater portion of the volume deals with man and his cul- 
ture. Two points brought out early in the discussion indicate the treat- 
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ment which follows. In discussing environment, he says: “The culture 
which meets us in area after area is related to the environment, but man 
does the relating.’’ He also finds that the whole inhabited world can be 
divided into culture areas which can be distinguished by the manner in 
which the people do things—from fishing to the development of social 
organization. His aim is to present primitive culture as it is; to “take the 
science of primitive man as it is and allow it to tell its own story.” To 
carry out this plan he takes up many topics, such as fishing, hunting, 
agriculture, trade, science, magic, and religion, and gives examples from 
various portions of the world. 
In conclusion we read: 


The man who learns to see himself and his age in their place in human 
civilization can no longer live a Robinson Crusoe life on his atoll of culture. 
He wants to breathe the atmosphere of other cultures; he aspires to become a 
sharer in the fuller fruits of human effort. Of necessity, too, he becomes more 
sympathetic with his fellows of the cruder cultures when he comprehends 
something of their efforts to realize themselves in the environment in which the 
fates have placed them. He understands that the source of the difference be- 
tween their lives and his own lies, not within himself, but in those larger condi- 
tions of culture which spin the intricate web of life and thought in which the 
individual lives and moves and has his being. 

Fay-Cooper CoLe 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Correspondence Schools, Lyceums, Chautauquas. By Joun S. 
NoFFSINGER. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 145. 
$1.50. 

The University Afield. By ALFRED L. Hati-Quest. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 292. $3.00. 

Because millions of people who have left the public schools have 
been spending millions of dollars to get information of various sorts or 
to acquire or improve professional or technical skills, certain persons 
among us have become alive to the importance of such efforts. As a re- 
sult of the increasing consciousness of these strivings for education, the 
Carnegie Foundation has been conducting, during the past three years, 
extensive investigations into the history, objectives, contents, methods, 
and agencies of adult education. Of the entire series of volumes recently 
published reporting the findings of these researches, Mr. Noffsinger pre- 
sents the history and analyses of the present practices by which corre- 
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spondence schools, lyceums, chautauquas “sell” education to eight to ten 
million persons annually. For at bottom they represent commercial en- 
terprises with profit objectives and very questionable educative results. 
It is an amazing account of educational prostitution and exploitation. 
But the horde that pays is a real challenge to honest educators. 

Dr. Hall-Quest, in The University A field, tells how our higher insti- 
tutions, inspired by beginnings in England and experiences in chautau- 
quas and lyceums in this country, have developed a definite method of 
taking higher learning beyond academic walls to suit the mental achieve- 
ments and conveniences of eager adults. His presentation of the meaning 
and the vast scope of extension classes of state universities, courses given, 
character of students and teachers, methods used, together with a de- 
tailed assembly of problems and difficulties in the field, are valuable con- 
tributions to more scientific development of public provision for educa- 
tion of adults. The volumes are of interest to the sociologist as descriptions 
of significant social movements in the field of education. 

Dantet H. Ku tp II 


TeacHers CoLLece, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The History of Witchcraft and Demonology. By MONTAGUE SuUM- 
MERS. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926. Pp. xv+353. 


$5.00. 

This book maintains the truth of the following propositions: Witch- 
craft was, and is, a reality. The actual spirit of evil, the devil, gave su- 
pernatural powers to witches. The witches were able, through these super- 
natural powers, to ride through the air, to raise storms, to cause sickness 
and death, and to do a variety of other miraculous things. The devil be- 
came incarnate as a man, or woman, or beast. He presided at witches’ 
meetings, Sabbats. He acted as incubus or succubus—that is, as male or 
female partner in licentious orgies. He was the inspirer of a vast interna- 
tional conspiracy of witches devoted to murder, anarchism, and satanism, 
ie., the worship of himself. The devil is doing all these things today, 
though for the most part his activities are now confined to the African 
Congo and similar remote places. The civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
who put the witches to death did right. Their actions were thoroughly 
justified. They were public benefactors, who, with great labor and trou- 
ble, freed society from a deadly peril which came, literally, from hell. 

These things are seriously stated as facts by the author, who is a 
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graduate of the University of Oxford. They are set forth in a book print- 
ed, appropriately, by the Pilgrim Press, Plymouth, England. The book 
was written in 1925 and published in 1926, in New York City, by a pub- 
lishing house of high reputation. 

The author seems to be thoroughly familiar with his sources. The 
documentation of the book, while not perfect, is fairly complete. The 
bibliography is one of the most comprehensive in the English language, 
and all the phases of the subject are dealt with in the text. There is a good 


index. 
Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 


St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 
ANNANDALE, New 


New Tactics in Social Conflict: A Symposium. Edited by Harry 
W. LamwLerR and NorMAN THomas. New York: The Van- 
guard Press, 1926. Pp. x-+-230. $0.50. 

This book is an excellent introduction to the problems of current 
industrial relations. It contains not only a mass of first-hand informa- 
tion about industry and labor, but an interpretation of this information 
from divergent points of view. The reviewer finishes the reading with 
the impression that American labor is not very radical or class conscious; 
less so, in fact, than intellectual liberals (see pp. 33, 152); and that 
changes are going on in industrial organization which may make the dis- 
tinction between capital and labor less important. Laborers are becom- 
ing bankers. Capitalists are fostering labor unions and selling stock to 
employees. Competition is becoming vertical rather than horiozntal. 
Owners of business are ceasing to determine its policy. Managers and 
personnel experts are introducing the motive of professional success in 
the conduct of industry. Capital and labor are joining to exploit back- 
ward countries. The book is a report of the conference during June, 1926, 
under the auspices of the League of Industrial Democracy, on the subject 
“Newer Defenses of Capitalism.” All the speakers, however, did not in- 
terpret these movements as “defenses” of capitalism. Perhaps this ac- 
counts for the change in title. Perhaps they are defenses of labor; per- 
haps they are the result of intelligent consideration; perhaps they are 
tendencies which are leading to results which no one anticipated. All 
agreed that some of them at least are new, and labor organizers seemed 
pretty certain that they were bad for trade unionism as it has been. The 
laborer, the capitalist, and especially the manager, seem to be more in- 
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terested in getting immediate benefits, whatever the source, than in per- 
petuating the class struggle for the sake of theory and possible utopias of 
the future. 

The reports of detailed investigations of American imperialism in 
San Domingo, Cuba, and Bolivia, of labor banking and of industrial 
propaganda, are especially interesting. The volume illustrates the value 
of the discussion method among persons who have first-hand knowledge 
of the matters under consideration, but different backgrounds and points 


of view. 
QuINcy WRIGHT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Land Planning in the United States for the City, State, and Nation. 
By HarLeAn JAMEs, A.B. Prefaced by RicHarp T. ELy, 
LL.D. Introduction by ALBERT SHAw, LL.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. xxx-+-427. $5.00. 

The author, being the executive secretary of the American Civic As- 
sociation, has at her command an enormous volume of material in the 
form of civic reports of all descriptions, and is, at the same time, convers- 
ant with a comprehensive bibliography of more formal literature. The 
major divisions of this latest arrival in the “Land Economics Series” are: 
“Beginnings in American Planning,” “Modern City Planning, Its Aims 
and Accomplishments,” “National and State Planning.” The subject 
matter is defined thus: If city-planning may be said to be the public con- 
trol, through planning in advance, of the physical treatment of public 
and private land and its appurtenances in the interests of the community 
as a whole, land-planning may be said to be the public control, through 
planning in advance, of the physical treatment of public and private land, 
and its resources in the interests of the country, state, or region as a 
whole (p. 320). 

Its peculiar virtue is that it puts problems of city-planning in their 
place, as being only a part in the wider undertaking of the considered 
utilization of agricultural and public lands. City father and the taxpaying 
public, through a succession of expensive corrections of city layout, have 
learned at last that their sins will find them out. Now they are warned 
to flee from a new wrath to come, consequent upon their neglect to recog- 
nize that the country is a unit, and cannot, therefore, without eventual 
heart breaks, be put segmentally to unrelated uses. As a matter of fact, 
the greater part of the book is devoted to such issues as zoning, street- 
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widths, building-heights, traffic control, etc., and its greatest practical 
value will be for the lay student of city-planning, for its treatment is not 
technical. The human ecologist will find no theory to appropriate, but 
may take comfort in the treasury of statistical statement supplied in the 
notes which appear at the conclusion of each chapter. 
HELEN Grecory MAcGILi 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Gateway to the Social Sciences. By B. A. Arneson, G. H. 
BarnES, C. W. Coutter, H. C. Huspart. Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton, 1926. Pp. vii+-384. $2.60. 

Four teachers of social science, after experimenting for nine semesters 
with a joint course to overcome the “pedagogical hiatus” between their 
various sciences, have put the results into this book. A brief survey of the 
data showing man’s physical relation to other animals is followed by a 
similar survey of what recent psychology has to say about his behavior 
equipment, modifications of behavior and habit. With this background, 
the student is introduced to “human institutions,” the units of social or- 
ganization wherein the individual is introduced to the approved ways of 
behavior. The family is presented as the institution in which the process 
of giving form to the behavior of the individual is most clearly seen. Fol- 
lowing that, economic institutions and political institutions are treated. 
The student may go through the book without becoming aware that po- 
litical economy, political science, and sociology are sworn enemies; he 
simply studies human institutions objectively, after having been given 
the concept “institution” with a definition upon which the four authors 
apparently have agreed. The political economist has left his marginal 
utility for future consideration; the political scientist and the historian 
seem to have joined hands to present something of a genetic discussion 
of modern political institutions. 

It is not disparagement of this work if one notes nothing new or start- 
ling in the way of original research; it is not intended so. However, each 
of the four authors has presented the most recently accepted findings in 
his field. With the picture of social organization given, and with an atti- 
tude of objectivity developed, the student should be able to proceed from 
this work to the more specialized studies of theory and problems in the 
departments of social science. 

Everett C. HUGHES 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Homes of the Freed. By Rossa B. Cootry. With an Introduction 
by J. H. Dixrarp, Px.D., and four woodcuts by J. J. LANKEs. 
New York: New Republic, Inc., 1926. Pp. xiv-+-199. 

Early in November of 1861, the first year of the Civil War, federal 
troops took possession of Port Royal and the sea islands off the coast of 
South Carolina. This was the first free territory. It was in this region 
that Thomas Wentworth Higginson took command of the first regiment 
to be composed of former slaves, the First South Carolina Volunteers, and 
incidentally made that first collection of Negro “spirituals” of which he 
has written so charmingly in his Army Life in a Black Regiment. It was 
here, soon after the close of the war, that former slaves were converted 
into peasant proprietors. In April, 1862, Laura Towne, of Philadelphia, 
and her associate, Ellen Murray, established the first school for freedmen 
on southern soil. Twenty years ago the Penn School, located on the cen- 
tral plantation on the island of St. Helena, was taken over by two young- 
er women, Rossa B. Cooley and Grace Bigelow House, who came from 
the great industrial school for Negroes at Hampton. 

The new school, with a larger vision, greater experience, and ampler 
resources, continued the work of “reconstruction” which the earlier school 
had begun. The new school sought to connect its education with the in- 
dustrial and cultural life of the community. It sought to recreate the life 
of the people in their homes and in their daily life. This volume is the 
story of that experiment. Dr. J. H. Dillard, president of the Jeanes Foun- 
dation for Negro rural schools, who has written the introduction to the 
volume, says of it: “I do not know how a better book could be written on 
the subject of ‘Rural Sociology.’” This is not, however, the story of a 
rural school. Penn School is essentially a rural community settlement. 

RoBert E. PARK 

UNIversITy OF CHICAGO 


Myth in Primitive Psychology. By BRoNisLAw MALINOWSKI. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1926. Pp. ix+-83. 

It has been said that Dr. Malinowski has discovered the Trobriand 
Islands for science; it is equally true that all workers in the social sci- 
ences have discovered that whatever Dr. Malinowski writes about these 
distant islands is worth reading. This time his offering is in the form of a 
pocket edition of less than a hundred pages, but it is packed with first- 
hand information against which he weighs the merits and weaknesses of 
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different methods of approach in the study of mythology. He denies the 
naturalistic interpretation of myth, and that the native’s interest is dom- 
inantly of a theoretical, contemplative, or poetical character. He ques- 
tions the statement that all mythology can be accepted as mere chronicle, 
or that myth is “the day dream of the race,” to be understood only by the 
methods of the psychoanalyst. To him it appears as a hard-working, ex- 
tremely important cultural force which, to be understood, must be lived 
with. It “fulfils in primitive culture an indispensable function: it ex- 
presses, enhances, and codifies belief; it safeguards and enforces morali- 
ty; it vouches for the efficiency of ritual and contains practical rules for 
the guidance of man. Myth is thus a vital ingredient of human civiliza- 
tion.” But Dr. Malinowski insists that the stories live in native life, not 
on paper, and that to understand them we must know the culture, and 
must appreciate the native viewpoint. He then seeks to interpret the lore 
of the Trobriand Islands as it appears to him after long residence with 
the natives, when, as he says, he had “the myth maker at his elbow.” 
Fay-Cooper CoLe 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Foreign Trade and World Politics. A study of the international 
foundations of prosperity, with particular reference to Ameri- 
can conditions. By HErBEert F. Fraser. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1926. Pp. xiii+-346. $3.25. 

Chapter vii of this work, entitled “Economic Interdependence and 

Its Political Significance,” gives us another account of the revolution 

which resulted in international division of labor and a reorganization of the 

European world whereby England’s position has become that of a great 

city, dependent upon the surrounding country for subsistence. That sur- 

rounding country is the whole world. The bulk of that international 
trade which is the characteristic phenomenon of the modern world is 
between countries whose wants are practically the same. It is relatively 
small between the European countries and the tropical “possessions,”’ 
which they have conquered at such great cost. Germany’s trade with 

England in 1913 was twenty times greater than with all colonies. Only 

I per cent of the trade of the United Kingdom for the same year was with 

all her tropical African possessions combined. Foreign trade constantly 

violates lines of sovereignty. In short, world economic organization and 
division of labor salute no flag. Its center is the point of financial con- 
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trol located in the country of greatest manufacturing activity; its mar- 
gins are countries where the wants and needs of the people are least like 
those at the center. 

It is in this description of world economic organization that this book 
is of interest to the sociologist. It directs one’s attention to the nature of 
the world-community in which men, goods, and credit move about in ever 
changing relative positions, the movements being constantly conditioned 
by forces social and political in nature. 

Everett C, HUGHES 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Art of Being Ruled. By WyNpHAM Lewis. New York and 
London: Harper & Bros., 1926. Pp. xii+451. $4.00. 

Anything that Wyndham Lewis writes is likely to prove fantastic 
and bizarre to the verge of lunacy. But his mind is as keen as it is cranky, 
and as capacious as capricious. The Art of Being Ruled is a type of book 
which has become fairly numerous of late. It belongs to the failure-of- 
democracy series. It is not “An analysis of the structure of modern so- 
ciety,” as its jacket alleges, though it shows the impact of industrialism 
on political thought. It is a passionate potpourri, a bundle of brief and 
vehement little essays on all sorts of subjects: Rousseau and Nietzsche, 
Proudhon and Sorel, Chesterton and Shaw, arctic shamanism and the 
Roman exoletos, fascism and the matriarchate, hypnotism and the city- 
state of antiquity. All these topics and very many more are to be found 
in the chapter headings. It is a bit like old Richard Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy. These excursuses are the book. Lewis becomes stimulating 
when he wanders away from his subject and roams at will through the 
modern intellectual woods. His defense of fascism is vitiated by his ina- 
bility to discriminate between temporary post-war reaction and the long- 
time trend toward democracy. His ten pages on Chukchee shamans prove 
that he can popularize ethnology as well as Dr. Will Durant popularizes 
philosophy. The title of the book is the best indication of the peculiar in- 


tellectual flair of its author. 
Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 


St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 


How to Do Research Work. By W. C. ScHLUTER. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1926. Pp. vii+137. $1.25. 

Apparently interest in research methods, of a certain kind at least, 

continues to be felt, since a commercial publisher is willing to make the 
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venture of a manual which strives “to clarify the fundamentals of all re- 
search method, with their particular application in the field of business 
and social economy.” What sociologists will find in this little volume, 
however, is not so much a stimulus and guide in research effort as a 
species of test for their results. What the author has done, primarily, is 
to set forth in concise form the criteria of sound research procedure as he 
views them. He has analyzed this procedure into fifteen “steps” and de- 
scribed each of these steps in somewhat formal terms, with a minimum 
of illustration. One gathers from a reading of this book that Dr. Schluter 
does not consider any piece of research work to be satisfactory except in 
the measure in which its findings are embodied in statistical tables and 
graphs. 

It would be a depressing, but perhaps salutary, experience for many, 
if not all, sociologists to subject their research studies to the tests sug- 
gested by this little manual. Fortunately Bogardus’ recent volume, The 
New Social Research, is available for the comfort of those who have 
placed their faith primarily in procedures somewhat different from those 


recommended by Dr. Schluter. 
Fioyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


A Nation Plan: A Basis for Co-ordinated Physical Development of 
the United States of America, with a Suggestion for a World- 
Plan. By Cyrus Kerr. New York: Oxford University Press, 


1926. Pp. xvi+-210. 

The national plan which this volume outlines is inspirational rather 
than technical. It proposes that what we have been doing gropingly, as 
individuals and local communities, should be done systematically, as a 
nation. 

The dominant factors in national planning are transportation and 
corumunication, which, more than anything else, determine the distribu- 
tion of utilities and populations and the physical structure of social life 
within the national boundaries. The structure of the national community 
is, aS a consequence of the steady expansion of foreign trade, more and 
more responsive to changes in the world-community. Our great metro- 
politan cities, as Grass has pointed out, are but local centers of a world- 
economy. This suggests that a national survey such as is here proposed 
could not well be carried out until we are prepared to reckon with the 
larger world-community within which the nation has a place. 
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One way of looking at international problems is to see them with the 
eyes of an engineer. The program which the author proposes, if it did 
nothing more, should at least enable us to visualize the difficulties in 
which our diminishing world is involved in its struggles to realize its man- 


ifest destiny. 
RoBert E. Park 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Evolution of Values: Studies in Sociology with Special A ppli- 
cations to Teaching. By C. Bouctt. Translated by HELEN 
STALKER SELLARS, with an Introduction by Roy Woop SeEt- 
LARS. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926. Pp. xxxvii-+-277. 

The original French edition of Professor Bouglé’s The Evolution of 

Values was reviewed by the late Professor Small for the May, 1924, issue 

of this journal. The publication of an English translation was worth 

while for at least two reasons: because it is a representative work by one 
of the students of Emile Durkheim, and because it is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the scanty literature which deals with the sociology of value. 

Professor Roy Wood Sellars has written a thoughtful introduction to his 

wife’s translation, in which he summarizes the attempts which have been 

made by both philosophers and social scientists to illuminate the problem 
of value. He also points out the similarity of Bouglé’s treatment of the 
problem to that given by Cooley in Social Process. Up to now, Durk- 
heim’s theory of “collective representations” has probably been more 
useful than any other approach to a scientific analysis of values and valu- 
ation. In this book Bouglé has made substantial additions to and perti- 
nent criticisms of )urkheim’s original treatment. It may be remarked 
that the “special applications to teaching” are not sufficiently obtrusive 
to limit the interest of the book for readers who are not primarily con- 


cerned with educational problems. 
FLoyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Professional and Business Ethics. By Cart F. Taruscu. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926. Pp. xiii+-370. $3.50. 

The distinctive contribution of this book is its discussion of the so- 

cial philosophy of the professions. We have, says the author, a territorial 

division of political initiative. The social pluralism of which this division 
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is an implication has a no less important implication in the distribution 
of social responsibility among the functional agents. The professions are 
such agents, and as such add their own peculiar content to a negatively 
regulative political and legal control. The state is but one of the institu- 
tions in the community; the professions represent another instrument of 
social control, operating, on the one hand, as champions of the freedom 
of practitioners, and, on the other, limiting their behavior more intelli- 
gently and rigorously than could any lay body. In relation to this philoso- 
phy, a distinction is made between morals, law, and ethics. 

In his treatment of the actual codes and practice of the professions 
and near-professions, Professor Taeusch recognizes the gap between gen- 
eral ethical principles and the sort of definition of practice that is arrived 
at by analyzing the implications of actual cases about which differences 
of opinion arise. 

Everett C. HuGHES 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The English Village Community: An Essey in Economic History. 
By FReDERIC SEEBOHM. Cambridge, England: Cambridge 
University Press, 1926. Pp. xxi+-464. 

This is the third reprinting of the fourth edition of a book that has 
long been a standard reference with students of English history. Students 
of social origins also should know it. Although the author is not primarily 
interested in the processes involved in the evolution of the English village 
community from serfdom to freedom, there are certain bits of evidence 
scattered throughout the book which do throw light upon characteristic 
changes. Thus he shows that the ¢heow or slave of the tenth century 
yearned for the day when his lord would provide him with an outfit of 
oxen, give him a yardland, and make him a gebur or cottier. And the 
gebur, in turn, looked for favors from the lord which would better his 
status, and got them. Small favors and privileges, once granted, were 
jealously guarded and tended to become customary and traditional. In 
like manner, favored Negro slaves on southern plantations gained priv- 
ileges which they might pass on to their children, and the free Negro 
class multiplied. Within the cultural process, intimacy and friendship is 
always operating to negate the more formal rules and regulations of the 
political order. 

Epcar T. THOMPSON 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Purposive Evolution: The Link between Science and Religion. 
By EpmMunp Nose. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926. 
Pp. xi-+578. $5.00 (Student’s Edition, $4.00). 

The purpose of this volume is, essentially, to illuminate some of the 
metaphysical problems which arise, on the one hand in science, on the 
other in religion. As philosophy it is not particularly enlightening or con- 
vincing; parts of it, however, are successful when they are regarded as 
attempts to state some of the broadest generalizations of natural and so- 
cial science. Some of the problems with which this book attempts to deal 
have been much more ably discussed by John Dewey and J. E. Boodin, 
among others; for example, the problem of the relation of the part to the 
whole, in human society, in the organism, and in the cosmos, and the 
problem of “Knowledge and Nature” (chap. xv). The author’s discus- 
sions of the nature of “mind” and of the living organism as contrasted 
with inorganic objects are helpful. His attempt to resolve the supposed 
conflict of science and religion will not change the attitudes of many per- 
sons on either side. Fioyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


How We Become Personalities. By HUNTINGTON 
LIAMS. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1926. Pp.295. $3.00. 
This book is a patent effort to make capital of the popular interest 
in endocrinology. It gives a certain amount of superficial information 
concerning the endocrine glands in their relation to health and disease. 
In so far as the book implies any theory of personality, it is a narrowly 
particularistic one. But there is little or no relation between the title of 
the book and its content. Personality is not defined or discussed, and no 
effort is made to show its relation to glandular functioning. The word ap- 
pears four times in the body of the work (pp. 111, 129, 203, 218), with 
a somewhat different meaning in each case. E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Church and State in Mexico, 1822-57. By Witrrip Harpy CALLcoTT. 
Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1926. Pp. 357. 


$4.00. 


Hernando Cortés conquered Mexico with the sword in one hand and the 
cross in the other. But the cross proved to be an instrument mightier than the 
sword, for although Mexico has this many a year been free from the political 
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domination of Spain, she has yet to throw off the domination of the Catholic 
church. Those who would seek in the past the seeds which flower in the pres- 
ent discord between the church and the state in Mexico will find this book an 
accurate guide to the period from 1821 to 1857, i.e., from the winning of inde- 
pendence from Spain to the promulgation of the Constitution of 1857—the 
first concerted attempt to limit the powers of the church. The author envisages 
this period as a series of struggles in which the mass of the Mexican people 
were, with blundering steps, striving to achieve freedom from the domination 
of a reactionary church which used its privileged position and its economic 
powers to protect the fweros of the upper classes. From the point of view of 
sociological theory, this monograph is an excellent case study in cultural con- 
flict arising out of imperfect institutional adjustment. 


An Outline and Notebook for the Study of Introductory Sociology. By 
Wyatt Marrs. Oklahoma City: Harlow Publishing Co., 1926. Pp. 


This manual represents a compilation of questions based on two elemen- 
tary textbooks in sociology: Blackmar and Gillin’s Outlines of Sociology and 
Case’s Outlines of Introductory Sociology. It is intended to meet the supposed 
need for “a weli-co-ordinated combination of textbook and source book.” It is 
not apparent from the questions listed and the assignments suggested for study 
how this work can possibly aid in the task outlined; while, of course, it does 
supplement the textbooks mentioned by raising a number of questions in the 
student’s mind. The most valuable feature of the book is found by the re- 
viewer in the ample supply of blank white pages on which the student may 
record his class notes and personal reflections, without fear of getting them 
mixed up with his notes on his other academic courses and his diary. An in- 
troductory course in sociology is not going to be more scientific than it would 
otherwise be if it merely apes the ritual of the laboratory disciplines. 


Colored People in Bible History. By Rev. R. A. Morrisey, A.M., D.D. 
Hammond, Indiana: W. B. Conkey Co., 1925. Pp. 133. 


While most of the races and nationalities of which our cosmopolitan popu- 
lation is composed are learning to forget their “illustrious ancestors and the 
glorious history they have bequeathed to the race,” the Negro is just now be- 
ginning to get interested in his. This little volume is an evidence of the Negro’s 
increasing racial consciousness and increasing racial self-respect. The author 
has sought to bring together all the references to the Negro in the Bible. These 
references are interpreted in the light of ethnographers of Genesis, which as- 
sumes that Negroes are the sons of Ham. It is an interesting book, and consid- 
ered as a human document, at any rate, is a significant one. 


Boys Then and Now. By Witt1AM ALLEN Wuite. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 68. $1.25. 


Mr. White advances the thesis that “the test of a civilization is the treat- 
ment of its youth,” and then proceeds to “test” our latter-day culture by exam- 
ining the activities of the Y.M.C.A., the Boy Scouts, and the public schools in 
behalf of the youth of the land. He concludes, on page 37, that the above-men- 
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tioned organizations serve the needs of our youth more efficiently than did the 
saloon, the campmeeting, and the frontier school of his own youth. Thus “one 
sees the illimitable distance that civilization has come.” 


Georgia and the Union in 1850. By RicHarpD Harrison SHryock. Dur- 


ham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1926. Pp. viii+-406. 

$4.50. 

This book is a survey of political events and opinion in Georgia in the two 
decades preceding the Civil War. The source material comes largely from con- 
temporary newspapers. Economic prosperity promoted Union sentiment in the 
state and proved a check to the secession movement in South Carolina and 
other southern states. The book is a good collection and interpretation of new 
and old historical material. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of a member of the editorial staff by E. A. Ahrens, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Euge- 
nia Lea Remelin, Edgar T. Thompson, and C. C. Wu, of the Department of Sociology 
of the University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification published in 
the January issue of this Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Meet Yourself.—According to Jung’s psychology, there are four inescapable and 
basic human attitudes: the observant, the expectant, the personal, and the analytical. 
Four psychological functions—sensation, intuition, feeling, and thinking—underlie 
the four basic attitudes. Further analysis reveals that there are two types for each 
attitude: the extraverted attitude, and the introverted attitude. Consequently we 
have eight types of human beings: (1) Extraverted sensation. Makes the extreme 
realist, very observant, living in the present, and most at home in the enjoyment atti- 
tude. (2) Introverted sensation. Impressionistic and visionary, observant, but seeing 
everything differently from other people. (3) Extraverted intuition. Makes the ex- 
plorer, inventor, organizer, or promoter. (4) Introverted intuition. Makes philoso- 
phers, religious leaders and prophets, artists, queer geniuses and cranks. (5) Extra- 
verted feeling. Makes interpretive artists, orators, philanthropists strong in the art 
of friendship for its own sake. (6) Introverted feeling. Makes a reserved and inac- 
cessible personality, silent and deep. (7) Extraverted thinking. Makes reformers, 
executives, systematizers, and men of applied science. (8) Introverted thinking. 
Makes the scholar, theorist, and abstract thinker in science.—K. C. meee —— 


public, XLIX (1926), 129-33. (I, 4.) 


Les Limites de la Méthode Objective en Psycho-Pathologie (The Limits of the 
Objective Method in Psycho-Pathology).—The extreme representatives of the ob- 
jective method for the examination of mental diseases have given up interesting 
themselves in the subjective side of human reactions. In insisting upon an exclusive 
employment of the objective method, the elements of which come from the behavior- 
ism of Watson and the reflexology of Bechterew, and which is physiological, all hope 
of solving the problem is dispelled. In discarding, as tools, intelligence, conscience, 
will, and the social self, the behaviorist and reflexologist discard the essential traits of 
human personality. The description of phenomena is only the first step in the knowl- 
edge of personality. External phenomena are always signs. But they must be inter- 
preted and correlated, and connections must be established between them. Their sig- 
nificance must be sought for the whole personality. A final synthesis can be secured 
only by an appeal to subiective data, for without subjective data, access to objective 
data even is closed. Mental! life can be reduced to reflexology only in theory. The 
moment a living man enters the picture, the subjective aspect ceases to be a negligible 
sa} ——P. Ephrussi, Journal de Psychologie, XXIII (1926), 822-40. (I, 4; VIII, 
4; X,2 E.L.R. 


An Attempted Study of Emotional Tendencies in Criminals.—By using the 
Pressey X-O tests, an attempt was made to compare the prison inmate with normal 
individuals with respect to emotional reactions. One hundred inmates of the Nebras- 
ka State Reformatory for men were selected at random. Of this group, seventy-six 
returned papers which gave evidence that they understood the tests and followed in- 
structions faithfully. The remaining twenty-four papers were discarded. From the 
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results of the tests and comparisons with normal people the following tentative con- 
clusions and interpretations were reached: (1) These seventy-six prison inmates are 
as much affected by unpleasant word stimuli as the normal, and perhaps more so. 
They tend to be affected more unpleasantly by words which carry a meaning of fear 
or a reference to self which is menacing or disparaging. (2) There is some evidence 
of a lack of association of ideas as compared with the normal, and some tendency to 
give peculiar associative responses. (3) They put just as many things in the category 
of blameworthy acts, but differ from the normal in the particular acts which they 
consider wrong or blameworthy. (4) They are slightly less subject to worry, or at 
least to confess their worries. There is a rather striking lack of worry about melan- 
choly ideas and a tendency toward hypochondria. It may be inferred that the ten. 
dencies to fear, ideas of persecution, and hypochondria could result from court and 
prison experiences, and cannot be ascribed to original nature. The characteristics 
which might have existed before commitment are the tendencies to unpleasant affec- 
tivity, to restricted associative ability, to peculiar or individual association of ideas, 
and the tendency to avoid self-blame.—J. P. Guilford, Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XXI1 (October-December, 1926), 240-44. (1, 4; IX, 


Sozialanthropologische Beobachtungen (Socio-Anthropological Observations). 
—To approach the study of inherited traits a group was chosen with almost identical 
environment from childhood. Such was offered by orphanages founded during the 
war in Germany. Even in such groups great divergencies as to behavior existed. 
These were attributed to race and inherited tendencies. Thus, the rebellious indi- 
viduals in the institutions, like those in the world at large, are attributable to race 
mixtures.—Karl Valentin Miiller and Martin Springer, Archiv fiir Rassen- u. Gesell- 
schafts-Biologie, XVIII (May, 1926), 55-68. (1, 4; III, 6.) E. A. A. 


Il. THE FAMILY 


Les Diverses Formes du Mariage chez les Sauvages (Various Forms of Mar- 
riage among Savages).—For a long time we have believed that the form of marriage 
among simple peoples was marriage by purchase (mariage par achat), present in its 
most characteristic form when a sufficiency of movable goods allows the bestowal of 
considerable nuptial gifts; and in a distorted form as marriage with labor (mariage 
par travail). Relatively few peoples have possessed true marriage by purchase, 
wherein the woman must be considered merchandise, and which presupposes woman’s 
position to be no higher than that of slave or domestic animal. The marriage gift 
(don) appears most frequently as a guaranty of one or both of the contractual parties 
to the other, a guaranty against abusive repudiations, sterility, or bad conduct. This 
may be called marriage with security (mariage par gage). Specific data yield the 
fact that marriage by purchase does not exist in any non-civilized societies which are 
lowest in the scale, save in the form of marriage by exchange-purchase (mariage par 
échange-achat ), that is, in the form of tribal purchase, and this occurs only in soci- 
eties where women are entirely subordinate. It does occur, but infrequently, among 
savages higher in the scale, where the situation of woman approaches slavery. —Paul 
Descamps, Revue de L’Institut de Sociologie, II (1926), 231-52. (II, 1, 2; Mg] 2%) 


Der Einfluss des Geburtenriickgangs auf die Familiengrisse in Zurich und 
Berlin (The Influence of a Declining Birth-Rate upon Size of Family in Zurich and 
Berlin).—Although the number of marriages greatly increased in Germany after the 
war, the birth-rate has constantly declined until today Germany is among the lowest 
in birth-rate of large powers. In Zurich births decreased from 32.8, as an average for 
the four-year period 1896-1900, to 13.3, as an average for a similar period, 1916-20. 
In 1920 about 30 per cent of marriages were childless in that city, while one-half had 
one to two children; only 11.5 per cent had three children, and 2.3 per cent had five 
children. That is the general situation for most of the large cities of Germany. Ber- 
lin’s birth-rate has declined 51 per cent from 1913 to 1923. The Rhine cities had a de- 
cline of from 30 to 40 per cent. The nation as a whole declined 24 per cent.—Dr. 
Ehrier, Schmollers Jahrbuch, XLIX (Heft 4), 187-195. (II, 3; VIII, 2.) E.A.A. 
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Ill. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Das Philippinenproblem (The Philippine Problem).—The cultural revolution 
of the Philippines has proceeded at an astonishing pace. In twenty-five years the 
former Spanish culture has been practically swept away. Seven or eight million of the 
eleven million people today have gained a knowledge of English. The rapid decay of 
Spanish culture, which dominated the Islands for three hundred years, was due to the 
slight degree in which that culture had actually penetrated the native population. 
That situation, in turn, finds its explanation in the long conflict of a liberal Spanish 
government with the clergy. At home the government induced many changes. It, 
however, dared not interfere with the traditional colonial policy. The monks soon 
recognized their peculiar advantage as intermediaries between the home government 
and the native people. To maintain it, contrary to the usual policy, they refrained 
from teaching Spanish. The natives were protected from liberal ideas and their own 
position was secure-—Walther Tuckermann, Geo-Politik, III (September, 926), 69 , 692- 


yoo. (III, 3, 5; VII, 2, 4.) 


The Immigration Problem in Australia——Immigration in Australia appears 
more and more as a question of labor opportunities which must be definitely ascer- 
tained before the laborers are obtained. A map of population distribution suggests 
that (1) the agricultural areas of the southeast, especially of Victoria, are already 
fairly closely settled; and (2) the greatest possibilities for absorbing rural workers 
are presented in Queensland and in western Australia. As the absorptive capacity of 
manufacturing industries is far greater than that of primary industries, the wisest 
migration policy would emphasize manufacturing rather than primary industrial ex- 
pansion. The problem of racial composition has been sentimeéntally settled. The pol- 
icy of a white Australia defines beyond argument a national ambition on the color 
question. No conceivable ethnologic, biologic, or economic argument would shake 
this social dogma. To have the problem lifted from the arena of party politics to the 
laboratory of the scientist will be a real contribution to an ultimate and successful 
solution of the immigration problem.—G. L. Wood, Economic Record, Il (1926), 
229-39. (III, 4; IV, 2.) 


The Chinese in the Caribbean.—The Islands of the Caribbean are so well fitted 
for Chinese immigrants that it is strange to find that their settlements have been 
small. In some islands they number a few hundred; in Trinidad a few thousand. 
The explanation is that the Caribbean Islands are a black man’s world. The white 
man owns the land; the blacks inhabit it. Between the whites and the black peasants 
stand the half-breeds, the quadroons and mulattoes, with men of darker skin, who 
form a natural middle class. The true obstacle to the Chinese penetration of the 
Caribbean is the fact that the immigrants spring from a class who are a little above 
the blacks in their ideas, and do not care to compete with them in work. No doubt 
China could furnish a poverty-stricken class who could outlive the black peasants 
and slum-dwellers on their own terms; but these people have no funds for the jour- 
M. Cousins, Contemporary Review, CXXX (1926), 632-38. air, 4, $3 

2.) C.C. W. 


Machines and Gods in a Bombay Mill.—The caste system is still observed in 
factories in Bombay. The numerous castes, subcastes, and outcastes may cause some 
confusion in the mind of a foreigner, but among themselves the workers know their 
exact position in the social order: with whom to eat and with whom not to eat; with 
whom to. work and with whom not to work. The low-caste and outcaste workmen are 
necessary for certain tasks that the other men refuse to do. For example, to handle 
the tallow used in the finishing department the Mohammedan is engaged. A Hindu 
would give up his employment rather than touch it. There are times when these 
numerous and complicated caste practices make one wonder if mill life has effected 
any change in the Hindu mill workers. Brief consideration, and the decision will be 
that it has. One recognizes that their traditional beliefs have changed little, but ef- 
forts have been made to adjust these strange old philosophies to conditions obtaining 
in modern factory life—H. R. Band, Asia, XX VI (1926), 1094-99. (III, 5, 6; IV, 4; 
VIL, 4.) C. W. 
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Colonial Fruits on the French Tree.—Most of the French colonies of today are 
in tropical regions. North Africa stands as the almost unique exception. In North 
Africa the climate is almost the same as that of southern France. The French peas- 
ants, almost without need of adaptation, can settle there with their families and grow 
wheat and take care of their vineyards. But in practically no colony outside of North 
Africa is such an endosmose of the French character to be expected. In the whole of 
Central Africa, in Madagascar, in Indo-China, to mention the largest units, the cli. 
mate is destructive of the whites. Any work with their hands is forbidden to them. 
For France, therefore, the chief problem of colonial policy is not, as it is for Germany 
or Italy, how to secure lands, or as it was for Portugal, how to secure capital, or even 
as it is for parts of the British Empire, how to preserve political and economic links 
between the colonies and the mother-country. The problem for France is how she is 
going to have her régime and her standards supported by the native population. In 
order to achieve this aim, the French are becoming more liberal in administering their 
possessions. The good will of the native population is earnestly sought. Most 
Frenchmen in touch with colonial problems believe it a method that will postpone, 
perhaps ad infinitum, the moment when the ripe fruit may fall from the tree— 
P. Denoyer, Asia, XXVII (1927), 9-15. (III, 5.) C.C.W. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Neue Untersuchungen iiber Rasse und Volkstum (New Investigations Con- 
cerning Races and Peoples).—Race is an anthropological concept. It refers to char- 
acteristic bodily and mental traits which distinguish one human group from another. 
Folk is a sociological concept based on the three factors of language, culture, and 
territory. It is represented by tribe and nationality. Europe is composed of numer- 
ous folk, but few races.—Alois Fischer, Geo-Politik, III (November, 1926), 860-71. 

E. A.A. 


(IV, 2.) 


Der Ostasiatische Problemkreis (The East-Asiatic Problem).—The center of 
the Pacific problem is Japan, with its enormous population pressure; it now numbers 
some eighty million people. Only some 15 per cent of her soil has agricultural value. 
Rice, her most important article of food, yielded about 50,000,000 bushels in 1925, 
necessitating the importation of 235,000,000 bushels. Since 1914 the living cost has 
increased fivefold. As compared with present Germany, her living cost is 50 per cent 
higher and her wages are from 25 to 40 per cent lower. The attempt at economic 
expansion into China brings her into conflict, not only with that country, but with 
England, and lately even more with America. Australia, and Holland, with her island 
possessions, are also vitally concerned.—Zeck, Geo-Politik, III (November, 1926), 
844-48. (IV, 2; V, 4; VILL, 2.) E. A.A. 


Die Negerfrage in Siidafrika (The Negro Question in South Africa).—Friction 
between races in South Africa was greatly intensified by the land laws of 1913 which 
gave only Europeans the right of land ownership and confined the Negro to unde- 
sirable reservations. In that way he was forced to labor for whites. Class distinction 
is most pronounced. From many public places, from some entire cities, the Negro is 
completely barred. He is not permitted to enter a street car in some places. In trade 
he is constantly discriminated against. Leadership is developing in two forms. A 
radical group is constantly inciting to violence. Another, less radical, is seeking to 
help the Negro by educating him. There are more Negro newspapers in South Africa 
than in the entire remainder of Negro Africa. A Negro movement throughout the 
continent is very manifest. It has been strengthened especially by two factors: one, 
the increasing influence of the American Negro in Africa; the other, the world-war, 
which brought together in France Negroes from all parts of the continent and caused 
them to absorb many new ideas——Herbert Hanisch, Geo-Politik, III (November, 
1926), 839-43. (IV, 2; III, 5; VII, 4.) E. A.A. 


Party Movements in Great Britain—-The Conservative party has become a 
party of property, basing itself mainly on industrial wealth and determined that the 
law and institutions of this country shall be exerted fully in the protection of the 
present system. The general strike does not awaken suspicions that something is 


— 
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amiss in that system; it merely confirms a horrid suspicion that bolshevist agitators 
are responsible for it. The Liberal party, in brief, is still rent in pieces by factions, 
and shows no sign of recovering its strength in the country. It has no industrial pol- 
icy. Mr. Lloyd George’s agricultural policy has not been overacceptable to many of 
its members; and the main body of its followers are people like Sir Ernest Bean and 
Sir Hugh Bell, who adhere, with great ability, to the most extreme conception of a 
laissez faire state. The Labor party, by common admission, is superior to any of its 
rivals in energy and enthusiasm; but its members still tend to generate heat rather 
than light. As a whole it is becoming clear that the return to a two-party system is 
now final. No one can say that the Conservatives will not win, but the ultimate vic- 
tory of the progressive forces seems to be unquestionable —Harold J. Laski, New Re- 


public, XLIX (1926), 12-15. (IV, 3.) Gs 


The Meaning of Liberalism.—In England it has been made plain that conserva- 
tism is by its very nature unfit to guide a nation in times that demand courage and 
constructive imagination; because conservatism spells timidity, and a conservative 
party must always be crippled for effective action by the pull of the vested interests. 
On the other hand, the Labor party is equally discredited. Its intellectual leaders are 
losing faith in the sweeping formulas which once inspired them, and are beginning to 
realize the dangers that attend their inevitable subservience to the heads of the trade 
unions, whose every action they are bound to sustain. The party itself is torn asunder 
by internal feuds. The Liberal party has at this moment a wonderful chance of re- 
covery. Liberalism should not be identified with laissez faire. The primary end for 
which the state exists is to secure for its citizens three fundamental conditions of civi- 
lized life—peace, justice, and liberty—meaning by liberty a real opportunity to de- 
velop and use their own powers in their own way. All the powers that may be neces- 
sary for these ends are powers which the state ought to wield. In order to achieve 
these aims, it ought to be the function of liberalism to see that private initiative is 
encouraged and emancipated and that the rights of ownership are widely diffused in- 
stead of being concentrated either in the hands of a small rich class or of the state.— 


Ramsay Muir, Contemporary Review, CXXX (1926), 545-54. (IV, 3, 1; VII, 3.) 
C.C.W. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


The Scientific City of the Future.—The city of the future, of course, will be 
enormous and it will be a scientific city. Traffic problems should be referred to the 
mathematician. He will be the traffic policeman of the future. Sooner or later we 
shall get the helicopter, the flying machine which will go straight up and down at any 
desired speed when necessary as well as forward. It is time to begin planning for the 
change air traffic will soon be making. Before long it will be necessary to prohibit the 
building of new skyscrapers in those sections of our cities which are already over- 
crowded, in order to facilitate traffic. Noise will be one of the things which will in- 
crease as city congestion grows. It decreases the acuteness of our hearing; but in cities 
we do not need hearing as acute as that which the savage must have in the forest. 
Lastly, in our city of the future we shall have to meet the problems of municipal 
management in a scientific way. If we could completely eliminate politics from the 
management of our American cities, turning it over to real experts, we would have 
tax rates which would seem ridiculously low when compared to those which we 
vane) ourselves to-day.—T. A. Edison, Forum, LXXVI (1926), 823-29. (V, 2; 

» 4). C.C. W. 


_ __ Regional Town-Planning.—The time is long past when a town can plan for 
itself, indifferent to what its neighbors are doing. Modern methods of transportation 
and communication render it necessary for town-planners to consider wide areas. Re- 
alizing this fact, many local authorities in different parts of England have formed 
joint committees for regional town-planning. These committees are concerned with 
the routes of the main thoroughfares of the region, with zoning, with the number of 
houses to be erected per acre, and with the reservation of suitable land for public 
open spaces. They are considering these matters from the point of view of the advan- 
tages to the region as a whole. The rural point of view and the requirements of agri- 
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cultural regions are held to be important factors in regional town-planning. The 
Joint Town-Planning Committee of North Tyneside (including fourteen local dis- 
tricts) has drawn up suggestions for new and improved roads for the whole region. 
This Committee, in joint conference with a similar committee from South Tyneside (a 
committee including sixteen local districts) is discussing further means of communica- 
tion across the river Tyne, and is planning to finance three new bridges and a tunnel 
on a regional, rather than on a local, basis. Committees such as these in Tyneside are 
forming regional plans and submitting them to local authorities who have power to 
approve them. In fact, by the Town-Planning Act of 1925 every urban authority 
which had in 1921 a population of 20,000 or more must prepare by 1929 a town-plan- 
ning scheme. When regional plans such as those under way in Tyneside are fully ap- 
proved, they have the force of law.—T yneside Papers No. 5, Bureau of Social Re- 
search for Tyneside, Newcastle-on-T yne. (V, 2, 4.) E.L.R. 


The Settlement of Northern Australia.—Australian tropics are now occupied by 
many thousands of pure-blooded European settlers (103,000 along the eastern coast 
of Queensland alone). These settlers, some of them second and third generation, rep- 
resent a huge unconscious experiment in acclimatization. In 1921 the gross birth-rate 
(per 1,000 of mean annual population) was for Queensland 26.59; while the gross 
death-rate was 9.34. In Cairns, the most northerly of the Queensland coastal towns, 
an investigation revealed that 67.5 per cent of the mothers were tropically born. 
These facts would seem to dispose of the objection raised by Huntington that the res- 
idents of Queensland are a selected population. High cost of transportation and lack 
of labor supply, however, are handicaps to the development of agriculture. There- 
fore no attempt should be made at present to develop agricultural industry for tropi- 
cal produce in northern Australia. The development of the pastoral industry by every 
possible means so as to reduce the cost of production should be the first policy of the 
administration —G. L. Wood, Economic Record, II (1926), 1-19. (V, 4; yy 


Agricultural Geography.—That geographers should give greater attention to ag- 
riculture is the most natural and expected trend of development, as there are no means 
of illustrating the relation of natural environments to life that exceed those established 
in agriculture. The subject is not only of theoretical value for the illustration of geo- 
graphical relations, but it also has a practical application. It offers an opportunity for 
information about the agricultural regions of the world, the staple food crops of do- 
mestic and foreign importance, the relation of climate, topography, soils, and crops, 
and the relation of industry as a whole to man.—F. A. Carlson, Journal a on 


phy, XXV (1926), 313-14. (V, 4, 1.) 


Some Principles of Commercial Geography.—lIs geography a science? H. R. 
Mill, the great English geographer, has defined his field as “the science of distribu- 
tion.” It places the emphasis of the subject upon location and space relations and 
neglects the discovery and formulation of principles. In Germany the emphasis in ge- 
ographic work has been laid upon exhaustive regional studies. Geography is merely 
the regional aspect of various sciences and possesses no principles of its own and hence 
can lay no claim to being a science. American geographers have taken as their goal of 
geographic investigation the search for the relationships existing between human ac- 
tivities and environment. This quest for the relationships which underlie geographic 
adjustment has resulted in the recognition that these adjustments tend to obey cer- 
tain laws. The existence of these “laws of adjustment” gives to geography the right 
to be called a science. Commercial geography is the study of the relationships of com- 
mercial activity to the natural environment; and a principle of commercial geography 
is a generalized statement of such a geographic relationship. Thirty-nine principles of 
commercial geography are tentatively set forth —G. T. Renner, Jr., Journal Geog- 

C.C. W. 


raphy, XXV (1926), 337-42. (V, 4; X, 2.) 


Bemerkungen zum Problem der Bevilkerungsdichte auf der Erde (Notes on 
the Problem of Population Density).—Attempts to estimate possible maximum pop- 
ulation density of the world base themselves primarily on the question of how much 
food might be produced provided all world-areas were made to yield a maximum. 
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The fact of civilized man’s increasing wants, new inventions, making possible new 
sources of food and energy, though exceedingly important, are usually not considered. 
—Albrecht Haushofer, Geo-Politik, III (October, 1926), 789-096. (V, 4; Yann 


Haus-Geographie von Niedersachsen (Building-Geography of Lower Saxony). 
—In the construction of houses man has given expression to the form of his economy 
as well as to the whole of his inner life. Various regions among the peasants have de- 
veloped very different house structures. The influence of one cultural group upon an- 
other may be visualized by noting changes in architecture. The nearer the house is to 
the periphery of the culture area, the more it is influenced by the adjacent culture. 
Marginal houses are a combination of two building styles—-Dr. Wilhelm Pessler, 
Deutschlands Erneuerung, X (August, 1926), 149.53. (V, 4; III, 6.) E. A.A. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Zeitungswissenschaft (The Scientific Study of the Newspaper).—The scien- 
tific study of the newspaper is making considerable headway in Germany. Eleven 
universities have one or more lecturers in this field. The approach is not practical, as 
is the case in most American journalistic schools. The purpose is not to train journal- 
ists, but to study the nature, réle, and development of one of the most important of 
present-day institutions. Though lectures on the newspaper were given as early as 
the seventeenth century, it was not until the present generation that the study was re- 
vived and approached scientifically. In that Biicher was a forerunner.—Karl Jaegger- 
Essen, Preussische Jahrbiicher, CCVI (October, 1926), 69-72. (VI, 7; Vil, 3) , 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Die volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung der landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften 
(The Economic Significance of Agricultural Economic Association).—Constant at- 
tention to the great changes in industry has caused us to overlook changes of equal 
magnitude in the economic organization of the country. But there, too, the capital- 
istic system is bringing forth special types of productive units and forms of co-opera- 
tion. In Europe co-operatives have already passed through various phases. Manufac- 
turing of their products becomes an ever more important function. At present efforts 
are directed toward scientific location of various plants with reference to the nature 
of the product and to available power and transportation—Alexander Tschajanow, 
Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, XXIV (October, 1926), 275-08. (VII, 1; V, 1, 3) 

E. A. A. 


L’Education Morale (Moral Education).—In the course of a series of lectures 
given at the Sorbonne in 1902-3, comprising Durkheim’s first course on the science of 
education, he develops certain considerations which show his sociological theory of 
moral precepts. Moral rules possess a particular prestige. They are obeyed because 
they are the rule and because there is an abstraction made of the possible conse- 
quences of such acts as are prescribed. Morals aim to attach the individual to one or 
many social groups. They are made for society. They are not of direct consequence 
to the individual, but suppose a reality outside of him. But they are the very life of 
society, which cannot exist save between members of a certain likeness, conforming 
in a certain degree to a collective ideal. Discipline is society conceived in a command- 
ing réle. Society is the only end of moral conduct. If we seek to realize society we 
do it only by going beyond our individual selves. Since the end is above our finite 
selves, we cannot realize it without in a measure surpassing our individual nature.— 
Review of “Emil Durkheim,” by P. Fauconnet, in Revue de L’Institut de Sociologie, 
II (1926), 390-92. (VII, 2; X, 4, 5.) E.L.R. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Crime and Its Causes.—Much yet remains to be done before we are able to 
speak with any assurance about the causes of crime. Too great haste to apply the 
tentative findings in psychology has led to the practice of considering a criminal 
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problem settled when it can be labeled according to some sort of rough classification. 
It is safe to assume that whether or not the criminal is aware of it, his crime always 
has a motive, either expressed or repressed. Many juvenile crimes, for example, are 
committed as a result of the instinctive desire to emulate. As age increases, the vari- 
ous motives and urges change and become more complicated. Many of our problems 
of crime may be solved by dealing in a sympathetic way with juvenile delinquents. 
Many more could be dealt with successfully by adjusting problems in the home life. 
When these methods are not successful, appropriate systems of punishment must be 
prescribed. The whole question amounts to this: Crime is due to uncontrolled urg- 
ings; this lack of control is either due to lack of home training or to hereditary de- 
fects which prevent the individual from exercising the proper inhibitions. Crime can 
be controlled only by appropriate treatment in the form of punishment.—William D. 
Tait, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXI (October-December, 1926), 
234-39. (VIII, 1.) L.S.C. 


A Psychological Survey of the Manitoba Juvenile Delinquents.—A psycho- 
logical study, including testing with the Otis Group Intelligence Scale and investiga- 
tion of the home environment and personal history of each case, was made of the 
boys of the Industrial Training School, Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, Canada. A 
survey of the background of these boys revealed several important elements to be 
considered, namely, the large proportion who came from foreign parentage; the 
prevalence of a low standard of living among their families; the lack of one or both 
parents in half the cases; the fact that parents in half the cases were of the laboring 
classes; and that the main crimes were stealing and incorrigibility. From this study 
it is concluded that the juvenile delinquents in the prairie provinces of Canada are of 
decidedly lower mentality than the average; that nearly half of them are feeble- 
minded; that the low mentality is the cause, in nearly every case, of delinquency ; 
and that home conditions make a very great difference in the character traits which 
a boy.—Charles L. Maris, Journal of Delinquency, X (July, 1926), 
( I.) 


Uber die Eltern der schwachsinnigen Hilfsschulkinder Miinchens und ihre 
Fortpflanzung (Concerning the Parents of Feebleminded Children in the Special 
School of Munich).—Special schools in Munich for retarded children had 764 pupils 
in 1925-26. Of these the majority, 725, were feebleminded. The families from which 
they came exceeded by 55 to 60 per cent the average-sized family of the city. Lower 
classes contributed most in proportion; thus, the unskilled, constituting 23.2 per cent 
of the population, are responsible for 45.4 per cent of the feebleminded children.— 
Franz Prokein, Archiv fiir Rassen- u. Gesellschafts-Biologie, XVII (February, 1926), 
360-370. (VIII, I, 2.) E. A.A. 


Uber die vergleichweise Fruchtbarkeit der Kulturvélker (Concerning the 
Comparative Fecundity of Civilized Peoples).—Wherever among modern cultures a 
declining fecundity is noticed analysis shows that this decline first sets in with illegiti- 
mate births. Contraceptives, first here applied, cause a rapid and continuous decline 
in the ratio of illegitimate to legitimate births. While the rate of the former tends 
almost to disappear, that of the latter seeks a new lower level at which it tends to re- 
main.—Dr. H. Schmidt, Archiv fiir Rassen- u. Gesellschafts-Biologie, XVIII A o = 
1926), 193-205. (VIII, 2.) E.A 


Rationalization and Overpopulation.—Neo-malthusianism is a Fs vad in 
which men refuse to believe that the problems of society, like war, poverty, famine, 
crime, late marriage, etc., are due to imperfections in the social structure, and blame 
these problems on an impersonal Nature, and the inexorable laws of Nature. The 
process has much in common with religious explanations of disasters and misfortunes 
in which these catastrophes are conceived as divine punishment. The Neo-malthu- 
sian rationalization is made because scientific explanations made by the social sci- 
ences are derogatory to the status quo, and seem to indicate necessary reforms which 
are opposed by the groups which are benefiting by the existing order. Hence Neo- 
malthusianism is an acceptable theory, while the more scientific explanations are not 
acceptable—J. J. Eggen, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XX1I a 
ber—December, 1926), 256-66. (VIII, 2; I, 4; X, 2, 3.) L.S.C. 
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China’s Population—400,000,000 or 300,000,000?—What is the population of 
China proper or the eighteen provinces? Among all the estimates and returns, the 
census of 1910 is to be preferred. It is the most accurate ever taken in China and 
probably overstates the population. In other words, the present population of China 
proper is probably less than 300,000,000. It has not increased since 1800. The main 
reason for believing this is that there is no evidence that the food supply of China 
has increased in the last two centuries, or that the standard of living has sunk, thus 
enabling more people to be maintained on the same food supply. This conclusion 
agrees with that of Mr. Rockhill, the ablest recent critic of Chinese statistics —Wal- 
ter F. Willcox, Chinese Students’ Monthly, XXII (1926), 23-29. (VIII, 2; III, 4.) 

C.c. W. 


Zur Frage der Vitalitét und Morbiditaét der jiidischen Bevilkerung (On the 
Vitality and Morbidity of the Jewish Population).—The population pyramid of the 
Jews of western Europe as compared with the rest of the population shows a rela- 
tively small number of children and a much larger proportion of old people. This 
phenomenon has been explained in terms of race. Both infant death-rate and mor- 
tality from the most common diseases are very low among them. The race factor is of 
little or no importance. The infant death-rate is low because of the small number 
born as compared with total population. Toward the east, in Roumania, Poland, 
and Russia, where children are more numerous, the death-rate is as high as for the 
rest of the population. Low mortality from disease is bound up with the nature of 
their employment, habits of life, and especially with their family life-—Hans Ullman, 
Archiv fiir Rassen- u. Gesellschafts-Biologiz, XVIII (May, 1926), 1-53. Mew | 2; 
IV, 2.) 3 


Uber die rassenbiologischen Verhdltnisse Chinas (Concerning the Biology of 
Race in China).—Family life is central to Chinese social organization. Marriage oc- 
curs early. Women are desired to be somewhat older than the men. Little erotic ex- 
pression of any kind is to be noted in public. Sex mores for women are stringent, 
while men are permitted concubines and prostitutes. The child death-rate is very 
high, though no exact data are available. Many girls are put to death when born, 
though the number is possibly overrated. The death-rate from diseases, pests, epi- 
demics, infections of various kinds, notably malaria, is high. Leprosy is common. 
Tuberculosis exists in all forms and in surprising frequency. Aside from tuberculosis 
of the lungs, tuberculosis of the bone and joints is very prevalent among children. 
Syphilis is unusually widespread and by no means confined to the cities. It appears 
to be almost as prevalent in the country. Prognosis is fairly favorable; many cases 
effect self-cures. Likewise, gonorrhea is widespread. Insanity, according to European 
doctors, occurs infrequently. Alcohol is used, but is less important as a stimulant 
than is opium. Population is rapidly increasing and spreading toward Thibet. Euro- 
pean influence is noticeable, not only on culture, but on diseases as well.—Dr. Gerhardt 
von Bonin, Archiv fiir Rassen- u. Gesellschafts-Biologie, XVIII (June, 1926), 165-92. 
(VII, 3, 5; Il, 2; IV, 2.) E. A.A. 


An Interpretation of Mental Symptoms of Dementia Praecox.—An under- 
standing of dementia praecox requires that the mental symptoms be studied from the 
standpoint of their relation to one another to determine which are central and which 
may be regarded as peripheral and contingent. Dementia praecox may be regarded as 
essentially a progressive disturbance of the emotional life, the other symptoms being 
more or less directly related to the particular emotional alterations experienced by 
the patient. The prominence that disturbances of the emotional life have in the onset 
and the development of the disease is a confirmation of this supposition. The total 
picture of the mental life of dementia praecox is that of a mind that has allowed the 
emotional disturbances that normally accompany the common failures of life to be- 
come the central and controlling motive of its thought and action. The ordinary ° 
give-and-take of life brings to light weaknesses in the psychophysical make-up of 
these patients, and the form in which these weaknesses manifest themselves is that of 
a wounded amour propre. The circumstances that are the occasion of these mental 
disturbances are, as a rule, more or less commonplace, and such as the more healthy- 
minded pass over with no loss to their sense of the relative importance of things. In 
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the praecox cases, the contrast is shifted from the relation of events and things to one 
another, to the relation of events and things to the patient’s own self-feeling. The in- 
tellect, which is not at first seriously involved, is reacted upon by the narrowing of 
the patient’s normal contacts with life about him.—A. E. Davies, Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology, XX1 (October-December, 1926), 284-96. 4), 


Constitutional Psychopathic Inferior Personality.—Constitutional psychopathic 
inferiority with or without psychosis is a fertile soil for delinquency. A study of 
289 cases of alleged insanity revealed that a minimum of 10-12 per cent of them 
were constitutional psychopathic inferiors. Using behavior as the chief criterion of 
constitutional psychopathy, and using the quality of behavior in the suspected case 
to determine the subdivision to which the individual belongs, it is found that cases 
group themselves into seven subdivisions which are now generally accepted. These 
are: (1) inferior or inadequate personality ; (2) paranoid personality; (3) emotional 
instability; (4) criminalism; (5) pathological lying; (6) sexual psychopathy; (7) 
nomadism. Five general characteristics are found to apply in each of these subdivi- 
sions, namely, hereditary taint; hyper- or hypo-irritability of the emotional sphere; 
imbalance of judgment and control over behavior and other voluntary acts; imbal- 
ance of reason, which is, according to Kant, the ability to know anything entirely 
a priori; lack of true appreciation of moral or ethical values. Work in this field has 
emphasized the need for extended study to determine the relation of crime and con- 
stitutional psychopathy——-Thomas J. Orbison, Journal of Delinquency, X é my 
1926), 428-33. (VIII, 4, 1.) L.S 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Forecasting Economic Conditions in Australia.—This study shows how inti- 
mately the whole commercial life of Australia is linked with the climatic fluctuations 
and how such knowledge may be used to forecast business conditions. The spring 
rainfall in northern Victoria may be used as an early index to the wheat yield and as 
an indicator of prospective prices, both agricultural and general. It is also very inti- 
mately associated with the purchasing power of money, the cost of living, and the 
value of the effective wage. For example, the coefficient of correlation for the effec- 
tive wage 1906-15, inclusive, to the rainfall of the previous spring is +0.81—H. 
Barkley, Economic Record, II (1926), 161-73. (IX, 1; V, 4; VI, 1.) Cc. C. W. 


An Investigation of the Non-Intellectual Traits of a Group of Negro Adults.— 
The problem as studied has two aspects: (1) What correlation exists between tests 
of intelligence and emotionality among Negro adults? (2) Does any correlation exist 
between the so-called “non-intellectual” traits, such as emotionality and tempera- 
ment? In the study the Terman group test of intelligence, the Otis intelligence test, 
the Pressey X-O test of emotional susceptibility, and the Downey will-temperament 
test were administered to a group of about 175 Negro adults, all of whom were col- 
lege students with from two to three years of iraining above the high school. The 
results of these tests were intercorrelated with several significant cases isolated for 
special study. It was concluded that these tests showed very little correlation between 
intelligence and emotionality among Negro subjects. It was found also that no dis- 
tinctive pattern appeared in the group profile of the subjects studied, using the twelve 
items of the Downey test as basic data. A third finding was that while the correlation 
of the personal judgments of classmates and teachers as to intelligence of the subjects 
with the results of the intelligence tests was high, the correlations between personal 
estimates and the results of the Downey and Pressey tests was negligible. No attempt 
was made to separate results on the basis of different racial mixtures represented by 
the subjects studied——-H. M. Bond, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XXI (October-December, 1926), 267-76. (IX, 2.) L.S.C. 


Differential Changes of Political Preference under Campaign Stin.ulation.— 
Using as subjects the three upper classes of students in sociology in Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and using the 1924 presidential election as an occasion for the study, an attempt 
was made, first, to determine the form of the distribution of generalized attitudes 
toward political and social change, and second, to discover whether there was a rela- 
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tionship between the position occupied upon the scale of attitudes and the tendency 
during the campaign to change preferences among the concrete alternatives repre- 
sented by the three major presidential candidates. The method employed was that of 
two successive “ballots” or questionnaires. On the first questionnaire the student was 
asked to rate himself on a scale grading from radicalism on the one extreme to reac- 
tionaryism on the other, and to indicate his first, second, and third choices for presi- 
dent. This was done in October of the campaign year. The second questionnaire was 
filled out in November, after the group was subjected to a great many campaign 
stimuli incident to campus interest in the election. On this second “ballot” the student 
was asked to indicate his present first, second, and third choice, the generalized atti- 
tude being regarded as constant. It was found that among 340 students, only 12.9 
per cent changed in their first choice, and only 9.9 per cent changed in their second 
choice. The remainder remained unchanged in all choices. When the changes in pref- 
erence were compared with the ratings in the matter of generalized attitudes toward 
political and social change, it was found that stability of preference varied directly 
with increasing conservatism.—Stuart A. Rice, Journal of Abnormal and Sccial Psy- 
chology, XXI (October-December, 1926), 297-303. (IX, 2; I, 4; VII, 3, 4) <e 


Personality as “Habit Organization.”—Taking as a point of departure J. B. 
Watson’s view that personality is the end product of the habit systems, and starting 
with the thesis that a well-integrated personality is one in which the various habit 
systems show no marked disagreements (and that a poorly integrated personality is 
just the reverse), an attempt is made to answer the questions: (1) Can we get a 
measure of the degree of integration of the fundamental habit systems? (2) Can we 
discover the part played by other traits in this integration? A habit-system chart 
was devised, the systems selected being work habits, play habits, moral habits, per- 
sonal habits, emotional or temperamental habits, and social habits. The position of 
the person rated in each of these habit systems is expressed by a number from 7 to 1. 
A rating of 1 means that the habit system is poorly developed, and a rating of 7 
means that it is well developed—in the judgment of the scorer. The personality score 
is the sum of the ratings in each habit system. The integration score is obtained by 
computing the average deviation from the average rating of each of the specific 
habit-system ratings. Two groups of students were rated. In each case the personal. 
ity score was found to be of little value, and of low correlation with results of the 
Army Alpha test and the George Washington Social Intelligence test. The integration 
score, on the other hand, seemed to correlate fairly well with the results of the Alpha 
and Social Intelligence tests. The results are regarded as very tentative, and the 
question of the validity of the test is being studied by getting several ratings of each 
ratee, by intercorrelating these, and by correlating the composite with independent 
judgments of habit-system agreement—H. E. Garrett, Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XXI (October-December, 1926), 250-55. (IX, 2.) L.S.C. 


Originality: A Summary of Experimental Literature-—A summary of the re- 
sults in experimental thinking as related to the trait of originality results in the fol- 
lowing conclusions: (1) Trait names, such as originality, have not been adequately 
defined in psychologicai terms. (2) Originality as a trait name seems to be closely 
associated with such traits as independence, constructive imagination, resourcefulness, 
initiative, and ingenuity, in the minds of the writers consulted. (3) Of the various 
methods suggested for rating originality, those requiring examination of the individu- 
al in relation to lists of trait activities seem to offer most promise. (4) Originality 
seems to be considered essential to persons in executive and managerial positions. (5) 
Reliability coefficients for ratings on the trait originality are rather unfavorable 
when compared with reliability coefficients of ratings on more objective traits. (6) 
Originality is more frequently considered to be related to intellectual traits than social 
traits. (7) Chassell thinks the Invention, Triangle Puzzle, Chain Puzzle, Original 
Analogues, Economic Prophecies, Novel Situations, and Analogues tests offer promise 
as devices for measuring originality——-Glen U. Cleeton, Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XXI (October-December, 1926), 304-15. (IX, 2; 1,4.) L.S.C. 


Die menschlichen Einigungsbestrebungen im Lichte der Psychoanalyse (In- 
ternational Peace Movements in the Light of Psychoanalysis).—In national and 
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international conflicts and war the real motives of action are never revealed. Inter- 
ests of various kinds are alleged, but at bottom, the forces moving nations, which 
might be conceived of as super-individuals, are the same as in the lives of persons. 
The basic impulses, remnants of the long past, the desire to kill, sadistic and maso- 
chistic wishes, are constantly seeking an outlet. They are the real cause of conflict in 
the individual as well as in a nation. The remedy is to analyze the social movements 
and bring their true nature to light. Only thus can we ever hope to achieve peace.— 
Oskar Pfister, Imago, XII (May, 1926), 126-35. (IX, 5; I, 4; VU, 4.) E. A.A. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


What is an Institution ?—An institution is a mode of social behavior and one 
which in contrast with mere fashion and custom includes an element of rationality, a 
practical judgment, approving both the ends sought and the methods employed in the 
activity. Any social activity that can be called an institution is essentially a set of 
ideas and feelings that prevail in a society and that go over into overt conduct when 
occasion arises, together with a prevalent habitual disposition to these activities. 
Fundamentally institutions are states of mind, i.e., ideas and feelings are their es- 
sence —E. C. Hayes, Scientific Monthly, XXIII (1926), 556-57. (X, 2; 7.) 

.C.W 


La Thése Sociologique en Psychologie (The Sociological Thesis in Psychol- 
ogy).—Emil Durkheim, with his thesis that society gives the fundamental data for 
the most developed individual mental faculties, and Durkheim’s disciples, have clearly 
pointed out the social aspects of psychological data. The concept itself is a work of 
society and an imposition of society upon the individual. The notions of time and 
space are both engendered and demanded by the necessities of social intercourse. 
Values are data of society. The only verification of memory is by means of social 
comparison. As to perception, society gives individuality to the object and attributes 
usages to it. It confers upon the outer world its reality, and perpetually intervenes 
to modify our responses. Invention is chiefly a social discipline of the spontaneous 
imagination. Emotion, which has an organic basis, is nevertheless conditioned by 
society’s judgments and categories. Needs are enriched in variety and modified in in- 
tensity by society. Desires are synthesized into artificial categories. Will is at last a 
manifestation of the consensus of the group instilled in the individual. Attention is 
modified by the pressures of society, while the personality itself is a work of the col- 
lectivity. The more advanced the society, the more differentiated and developed is 
the individual. The consideration of the social aspects of psychological data indicates 
that society conserves and modifies the psychological life, and furnishes it with con- 
tent. Durkheim and his disciples have replaced man into his social milieu, whence 
classic psychology has long labored to extract him. Durkheim’s entire doctrine of 
the conscience collective cannot be accepted, for it leads merely into a new phil- 
osophic thesis which is impenetrable. However, it has done its work, and the signifi- 
cant fact is not after all whether society is historically anterior to logical thought or 
not, but that society frees, develops, and enriches man’s conceptual faculties. Soci- 
ology has come forth to give an account of that part of mental life which is more and 
more seen to be inexplicable by physiology alone. As a laboratory science, psychology 
is limited. The artificial character of its researches and the feeble interest of its re- 
sults show this. As such, it cannot know the most important aspects of mental life. 
If psychology wishes to progress it must make an appeal to sociology.—R. Lacombe, 
Revue de Métaphysique et Morale, XX XIII (1926), 351-77. (X,5;1,4.) E.L.R. 
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